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Editorial Comment 


SOCIOLOGISTS have debated 
whether human progress has re- 
sulted most from the accidents of 
man’s nature and his physical en- 
vironment, or from the conscious design of man 
himself. No doubt the influence of the material 
and the psychological factors have varied at dif- 
ferent stages in the evolution of civilization, but it 
is evident that in recent centuries man has become 
less and less a creature of circumstance and more 
and more the master of his own fate. The dictum 
of John Morley in his essay On Compromise be- 
comes increasingly true: 


FREEDOM 
TO LEARN 


The world only grows better, even in the moderate 
degree in which it does grow better, because people 
wish that it should, and take the right steps to make it 
better. 


Schools and the means of education have been 
and are the principal instruments of this rational 
advance. In proportion as the opportunities of 
learning tend to become universal and its pursuit 
restricted has mankind been able to find the light. 

The monopoly of knowledge and repression of 
the spirit of free inquiry delayed for centuries the 
fruits of science which we enjoy on every hand to- 
day. This observation alone should be sufficient to 
cause thoughtful men to shrink from the recur- 
rence of an oft repeated intellectual error. Again 
and again have complacency and selfish interest be- 
trayed education into retarding the forward march 
of civilization. This was inevitable as long as 
learning was confined to a few and made to serve 
the purposes of a dominating or ruling class. The 
martial training of youth in Sparta served the war- 
lords of an age that was as brief as it was brilliant. 
Attica buried the “glory that was Greece” in an 
educational system which promoted the purposes 
of an aristocracy rooted in the black soil of human 
slavery. Chinese savants with their adoration of 
tradition trapped their people in a static web in 


which they have been enmeshed for a thousand 
years. Monarchy and dictatorship through the 
ages have laid a restraining hand on education. 

Democracy brought a new concept of learning 
free from the control of ruling or pressure groups. 
The schools, under self-government, did not de- 
velop as the hand-maiden of any particular eco- 
nomic, social, or political class. They were to 
serve all the people. For more than one hundred 
years in America they have done so. The exten- 
sion of the privilege of education in America has 
brought about the intelligent self-discipline and 
the technical training necessary for the world’s best 
example of material achievement. American de- 
velopment of the resources of a vast continent in a 
hundred and fifty years is a shout of triumph in the 
long struggle of man over his environment. Faith 
in untrammeled education has been amply justi- 
fied. And now we, too, in what began as free 
America, feel the heavy hand of status quo. Man- 
kind seems about to repeat its favorite mistake. 
Surely Goethe was right when he said that we must 
win self-knowledge through eating our bread with 
bitter tears and spending our nights in sorrow! 

It is almost beyond understanding that a nation 
so dedicated to liberty as the United States should 
turn against it with the vigor shown in some quar- 
ters today. Freedom of thought was the very heart 
of the new-world dream. The founding fathers 
labored under no illusions as to the political sig- 
nificance of this freedom. Thomas Jefferson said: 


If a nation expects to be ignorant and free in a state 
of civilization it expects what never was and never will 
be. The functions of every government have propensi- 
ties to command at will the liberty and property of their 
constituents. There is no safe deposit for these but 
with the people themselves; nor can they be safe with 
them without information. 


To those who had worn the galling yoke of mon- 
archy freedom was more than an empty name. 
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Upon the American teacher today rests a respon- 
sibility for maintaining inviolate that freedom for 
which our forefathers struggled at Lexington and 
Bunker Hill and Saratoga and Valley Forge. In 
the attempt to protect this freedom teachers do not 
stand alone. There are still those who understand 
that our government was instituted to guarantee 
self-determination, freedom of thought and con- 
science as a basis for ‘the pursuit of happiness.” 
There are still those who defend the Constitution 
which secured those rights to the American people. 

The present attempt to censor thinking may be 
regarded as a natural result of the hysteria which ac- 
companies sudden and unexpected failure. Every 
financial depression has brought forth a cry from 
those who believed that because the system crashed 
it must have been based upon fundamentally wrong 
foundations. Until that wave of emotionalism 
subsides in American life today there is little 
chance for the application of critical judgment to 
sound and permanent reconstruction. 

While the breakdown from which we are emerg- 
ing has been severe, there is no reason to believe 
that it is disastrous—no reason to believe that the 
principles of freedom of thought and conscience 
and the right of the common people to determine 
their own destiny must be abandoned in favor of 
a course which prescribes what they shall know and 
do. Certainly the teachers of the nation are not go- 
ing to be stampeded into the view that self-govern- 
ment is a failure and that the labor and sacrifice 
which have gone into the founding of this democ- 
racy have been in vain. There are millions of other 
citizens who remain steadfast in the faith. 

The first virtue of leadership in the face of a 
rising tide of opposition is patience. Teachers 
may well recall that ‘‘the making over of human 
nature and of human society must be gradual to be 
permanent.”” Frantic efforts to recover quickly 
what has been lost in freedom of learning may re- 
sult only in still greater violation of that right. 
Teachers cannot afford to be moved by the same 
hysteria which impels those who deny freedom to 
learn and freedom to think. The strategy of suc- 
cessful leadership may entail only passive resistance 
today in order that positive victory may be attained 
tomorrow. 

In asserting the right of freedom to learn, 
teachers must remember, too, that cooperation is 
the method of democracy. Government by the 
people means that the people will govern. They 
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will govern whether their method of government is 
right or wrong. They will not surrender sover. 
eignty to an oligarchy even of the wise and far. 
sighted. To ask them to do so is to oppose democ- 
racy itself. Under popular government, the leader 
must take the people with him. The teacher's prin- 
cipal problem in maintaining freedom to learn js 
to show the public that yielding the right to think 
according to the dictates of conscience is to accept 
again a yoke which monarchy once imposed. The 
people were aroused to gain freedom of thought 
and conscience in 1776, and they can be aroused 
again in 1936 to assert it under a Constitution 
which guarantees it and provides peaceful means 
of maintaining it. 

Another important fact which teachers must take 
into consideration in their insistence upon the right 
of freedom to learn is that the right is questioned 
today in a particularly difficult field. The physical 
sciences have had an opportunity to prove their 
worth in subjugating a hostile environment. The 
free teaching of facts in the physical sciences is not 
an issue today. The present controversy arises over 
those sciences which have to do with subjugating 
man’s nature itself. The material environment 
has always been more amenable to man’s control 
than his own nature. The problem of the social 
scientist is to demonstrate that his knowledge leads 
to happy adaptations in human relationships com- 
parable to the mastery of nature by a knowledge of 
material science. That is a demonstration not easy 
to make. 

In exercising the right of freedom to learn, the 
teacher must be aware of the fundamental differ- 
ence between the right to teach and the right to 
advocate. Article I in the Bill of Rights prohibit- 
ing Congress from “abridging the freedom of 
speech,” gives the soapbox orator permission to 
espouse whatever cause short of crime or treason 
that may engage his fancy. The conditions of the 
classroom and of the public forum are not iden- 
tical. Education is for, by, and of the learner. The 
whole process is undertaken to prepare the student 
to use critical insight and exercise his own judg: 
ment. This situation is often befogged by the 
statement that the educator should teach his pupils 
how to think, not what to think. With a proper 
interpretation, this assertion may be taken to ex- 
press the widely-held objection to indoctrination 
in the classroom. Taken in the meaning usually 
intended by those who advance it, such a principle 
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would prevent learning of any kind. Thought is 
impossible without something to use in thinking. 
The possession of facts is a sine qua non of rea- 
son and judgment. The more critical the situa- 
tion to which reason and judgment are applied the 
more essential it is that all facts be assembled and 
weighed. The teacher must present the facts on 
both sides of controversial questions, or he auto- 
matically ceases to be a teacher. 

In the social stress of the present, men’s minds 
are sharply focused upon ways to relieve the strains 
and dissatisfactions of living. There is great 
temptation for the educator to become in the 
schoolroom an evangel of social change. Democ- 
racy, however, has its own peculiar institutions for 
economic and social reforms. The groups which 
urge political change rise and fall upon the merits 
of their experiments in adapting men to their en- 
vironment and to teach other. Political parties 
come and go. The schools must go on forever. 
They cannot stand on the shifting sands of parti- 
sanship. But the schools can and must develop 
the social intelligence and the spirit of service to 
the common good without which the institutions 
of change must flounder in a morass of conflicting 


prejudices and brutal self-interests. The present 
difficulties have quickened in young and old a sense 
of responsibility for conscious control of human 


progress. Denial of this awakened civic sense is 
not only a threat to self-determination and demo- 
cratic government but to civilization itself. Learn- 
ing must be free. WILLARD E. GIvENs. 


Is THERE a reason for the 
existence, the continuation, 
the perpetuation of such an 
organization as Phi Delta 
Kappa? There are state and national associations, 
societies, and committees in education in such num- 
bers and with such strength that some wonder 
whether an education fraternity has any real and 
vital justification for its existence. To some, the 
question itself may seem to be the answer, but do 
the facts warrant such a conclusion? 

Walter A. Jessup, then national secretary of Phi 
Delta Kappa, wrote in February, 1911, “I know of 
no single organization so capable of the develop- 
ment of a truly professional spirit in education.” 
In another communication he said, ““Our purpose 
is the formation of a strong professional fraternity 
in education.” On another occasion he wrote of 
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“its value in the matter of developing a social con- 
sciousness, centered around an idealistic side of 
the teacher’s professional work.” The early rec- 
ords of the chapter at the University of Minnesota 
indicate that ‘‘the early ideals were similar to those 
now held by the fraternity. Interest in bringing 
a truly professional spirit to education, working for 
research, service and leadership, and the develop- 
ment of a fraternal spirit among educational 
leaders played a prominent part in molding the 
activities of the chapter.” 

The statement of purpose appearing in the ar- 
ticles of incorporation is also worthy of note. 


Unifying, for mutual help and for the scientific 
study of education, men of sound moral character and 
of recognized professional training and ability, and to 
foster research both in and out of such institutions 
(where chapters are located) , ever upholding the great 
truth that the noblest and most efficient service to the 
state is that rendered through the education of her 
children. 


Phi Delta Kappa has been consistent in purpose 
throughout the quarter century of its existence. 
Into its membership have been initiated more than 
18,000 men, each of whom has been accepted into 
the mutual fellowship of the fraternity, and each of 
whom has been pledged to the personal acceptance 
of the ideals of research, service, and leadership in 
the interest of the child, the home, and the school. 
Each member of the fraternity has thus become an 
exponent of the aims and ideals of the fraternity 
and each, upon the completion of his training for 
service, has gone forth into education as a career 
equipped, in common with many others, with a 
point of view and a method of approach that s the 
very nature and purpose of Phi Delta Kappa. 

These ideals and purposes of the fraternity have 
thus found their expression in each member's pro- 
fessional activities in community, state, and nation; 
in faculty, school-board, society, and the profes- 
sional associations with which he has affiliated and 
in whose activities he has participated. 

Does it not appear that Phi Delta Kappa has 
thus justified its existence and that, quite apart 
from any other contribution by the fraternity to the 
cause of education in the past or in the future, its 
continued existence is justified and essential as 
long as it serves the cause of education through 
its philosophy of ideals and through its continu- 
ing development of a professional consciousness 
among able men in education? P. M. C. 





Why Is the High School? 


By S. E. TORSTEN LUND 


O DOUBT many of us engaged in this phase 
N of secondary education have pondered this 
question. The idealistic and often artificial aims 
and goals set forth by our teacher-training institu- 
tions cease to satisfy the thinking teacher. He soon 
realizes that these time honored statements do not 
provide him with a workable basis for a philosophy 
which will make his profession seem worth while. 
In viewing the past and present workings of sec- 
ondary education in this country many teachers 
have become cynical toward the validity of high- 
school instruction. Certainly the first flush of en- 
thusiasm for work which characterizes the begin- 
ning teacher is soon lost, and many a teacher finds 
himself floundering in the morass of daily routine 
activity without directional force to give point to 
this activity. It seems essential for each of us to 
attempt an analysis of our profession in order that 
we may slowly synthesize a personal philosophy of 
secondary education which will serve as a criterion 
against which to validate our teaching activities. 

Many of us believe that the existing philosophy 
of the high school and its work is no longer valid 
when viewed in the light of very real and rapid 
changes which have taken place in the socio-eco- 
nomic make-up of this country. The very marked 
increase in attendance at the high-school level in- 
validates the claim that our present program in sec- 
ondary education is meeting the need, for, in the 
main, our educational offering is much the same as 
it was several decades ago when the preparatory 
function of the high school was its dominant func- 
tion. The changes in the socio-economic needs and 
problems of our population have been so rapid 
during the last twenty-five years that the observer 
becomes dazed in his attempt to analyze the trend. 
He does have the feeling, however, that our present 
educational program has been almost hopelessly 
outdistanced. 

Evidence of this tremendous change is not diffi- 
cult to find. We will cite but one. The rate at 
which man has progressed in learning to subjugate 
the world of matter and energy, to bend and shape 
it to satisfy his own real or fancied desires and 
needs, has increased almost geometrically. Tech- 
nological advance has swept over us and is so far 


* S.E. Torsten Lund is Chairman of Science De- 
partment, University High School, University 
of Minnesota. He is a graduate of Gustavus 
Adolphus College (1925) and received his 
Master's degree from the University of Min- 
nesota (1930) where he also became a mem- 
ber of Phi Delta Kappa. 


ahead that no one is fully capable of appreciating 
its future implications to society and possibilities in 
the service of man. The availability of mechanical 
energy, to cite but one example, is now quite gen- 
eral throughout the country, although we are told 
that only small beginnings have been made, and 
that projects are under way, or planned, which will 
eventually make available enormous horsepower to 
release man from toil. For the educator the re- 
maining unanswered question is, how, and for 
what will it be used? 

Technological advance seemingly has forever 
dispelled the fear that man eventually will suffer 
for want of enough food, and in turn we have a 
puzzling farm problem here and throughout the 
world. The chemist in his secluded laboratory 
solved the secret of the silk worm and almost over- 
night ruined a great industry in Japan; by rearrang- 
ing the molecules and battering them into new 
combinations by catalysis, heat and pressure he pro- 
duced fertilizer from the atmosphere, gasoline 
from coal or wood, buttons from milk, synthetic 
rubber from acetylene, alcohol from carbon mon- 
oxide and hydrogen, steering wheels from soy 
beans, and all the various colors or odors from coal. 
Indeed, recently he has had the temerity to invade 
the various human glands and has succeeded in 
wresting from them the secret of the chemical com- 
position of the various juices on which our health 
and well-being depend. In a few instances he has 
learned to synthesize them in the laboratory. Just 
recently man has conquered the stubborn problem 
of devising a machine for picking cotton, the gen- 
eral introduction of which will almost certainly 
profoundly disturb the socio-economic situation in 
the deep South. No matter in which direction the 
scientist or engineer turns his attention, success 
eventually crowns his effort, and a greater or lesser 
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repercussion is experienced by society; internal 
stresses are introduced into that body which even- 
tually result in strains that tests its ability to con- 
tinue in existence unless some way be found to re- 
move the strain by a process of social annealing. 

Before presenting our version of the aims of 
high-school education we will do well to define 
our terms. The high-school concept is therefore 
broadened to include the entire so-called secondary 

riod extending from the conventional seventh 
grade through the second year in college. We 
might say also that it covers the period of schooling 
beginning with pubescence and ending when the 
young man or woman is ready to receive specialized 
training for a trade or profession, or, as will often 
be the case, when the pupil leaves the school for the 
world of work. It is at once apparent that the 
length of this period of schooling is not a fixed one. 
Only for the comparatively few will secondary edu- 
cation embrace the equivalent of two years in col- 
lege, while for a large group it will terminate with 
the convention twelfth grade and for many even 
earlier than that. It is true that there are indica- 
tions of a lengthened period of schooling in the 
near future. Forces entirely outside of their sphere 
of control have gradually pushed youth out of the 
world of work, and they bid fair to prevent his en- 
trance into the ranks of the self-supporting until 
several years later in life than has been true in the 
past. This problem is being met at present by at- 
tempting to extend the period of schooling either 
in regularly organized schools or in CCC camps. 

We believe that secondary education should be 
free and open to all, regardless of economic posi- 
tion, and I am tempted to say, regardless of intel- 
lectual status. The latter, however, requires some 
qualification though not to the extent which has 
been prevaient in the past. In other words, the sec- 
ondary school really should become the average 
person’s college; a place where he may secure a 
rounded out preparation for adult life. 

We would also affirm that the selective function 
of the high school probably should be discarded. 
There seems to be no real reason for maintaining a 
system of promotion and classification which was 
largely set up to serve as a sort of winnowing ma- 
chine for the colleges. In the past the educational 
tun-of-the-field wheat has been dumped into this 
winnowing machine and carefully agitated over 
four sieves, each designed to retain only the best 
quality kernels, while carefully screening out, or at 
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least purporting to do so, the thin, scrawny and 
misshaped ones. Those finally retained in the last 
sieve were duly stamped with the sixteen seals and 
thereby certified as to quality. This philosophy 
made it obligatory for the high school to eliminate 
any pupil who failed to achieve the artificial stand- 
ards which had been set up as essential for the 
future success of the pupil in college work. This 
practice can hardly be in harmony with the aims of 
the high school as we see them. It would seem that 
there are outcomes of high-school education which 
are much more vital to the adult life of our boys 
and girls than the mere acquisition of a passing 
standard in the 16 units nicely laid out in a mosaic 
of English, foreign language, mathematics, group 
C, etc. 

What then should be the aims of the high 
school? We shall not attempt to give a complete 
listing in detail, but will enumerate those which 
seem to us to be of vital importance in secondary 
education. Nor should the reader assume that the 
order is indicative of the relative importance. 

Youth needs instruction which will enable him 
to understand his own physical, mental, and pos- 
sibly spiritual make-up. This instruction, however, 
should not be given in the highly idealistic manner 
of yesterday, but should deal honestly and frankly 
with this astoundingly illogical and seemingly un- 
predictable entity we know as man in order that 
youth may acquire a measure of tolerance toward 
the gropings of himself and his fellow men which, 
to the unsympathetic and ignorant, seem but little 
removed from chaos of the worst sort. 

Youth needs a fundamental understanding of 
the nature and identity of his total physical en- 
vironment; the earth he lives on and the solar sys- 
tem of which he is a part; his own country in its 
purely physical manifestations; a knowledge of va- 
rious kinds of material substance, and the nature 
and characteristics of the various kinds of energy, 
with all of which our continued existence, not 
to mention welfare and comfort, is indissolubly 
linked; and finally the necessity of conserving the 
earth’s mineral and energy resources so that all life 
may profit by the wise utilization of these riches. 

Youth needs a comprehensive understanding of 
the world of life, both plant and animal; the 
mutual interdependence of man and all other liv- 
ing things; and an appreciation of the delicate bal- 
ance existing between the various forms of life. 
Youth needs to be impressed by the importance of 
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conserving this world of life in a manner of mutual 
benefit to all organisms concerned. 

Youth needs further a broad and fundamental 
understanding of the socio-economic activities of 
man; the fundamental nature of social organiza- 
tions; and an understanding of the techniques man 
has devised for meeting the needs of himself and 
his fellow men, the various fumblings and mis- 
takes, the Utopian goals towards which, in the 
main, man has been striving. Youth should be 
given an account of the historical background 
which throws light on the various types of social 
organization extant today in order that he may 
have the background necessary if he is to turn a 
truly critical eye on his own social problems and be 
capable of giving real help in solving them. 

Youth needs training and practice in all the 
many and varied activities in which youth engages, 
or will engage, for the duration of life. We are re- 
ferring here more especially to the countless activi- 
ties which make up life outside of the strictly voca- 
tional sphere: our buying activities, our homemak- 
ing activities, in short, all the nonspecialized ac- 
tivities in which you and I engage daily, and many 
of which we do so very inefficiently. 

Youth needs an opportunity to try himself out 
in new and varied means of expressing his inner 
self. I am referring here more especially to the op- 
portunity needed by all boys and girls to explore 
the range of their own talents with a view to dis- 
covering abiding interests which can be developed 
and nurtured and which can provide a satisfying 
and often highly stimulating release from the 
sometimes sordid monotony of daily living, a 
monotony which, if anything, will tend to increase 
as man’s work directly connected with maintaining 
his physical welfare and comfort is taken over by 
the machine. 

Finally, youth needs an opportunity to secure 
some basic training in the fields of work; some 
preparation for a vocation, in order that if he lacks 
the capacity to go further along the educational 
highway he may be in part, at least, prepared to 
earn his own living while rendering honest and 
useful service to his fellow men. 

Summarizing, we might say that we aim to turn 
out of our secondary schools boys and girls with a 
relatively broad and deep background for adult 
life, in order that they may be able to cope with the 
problem of citizenship and living as they arise. 
Furthermore, here lies the answer to those who de- 


cry the tendency of the high school to give up the 
college-preparatory function. It is more than prob. 
able that this kind of broad high-school training 
will provide not only intelligent followers of the 
leaders to arise in the future, but will give, at the 
same time, the breadth of vision and understanding 
necessary for those who are to enter the professions 
and places of responsibility in government and in 
other lines of endeavor, a quality which is sadly 
lacking in many of our highly trained individuals 
today. We do not claim that such a school can or 
should produce the “jack of all trades,”’ but cer- 
tainly individuals with such training would be 
more at home in fields of wide interest to all citi- 
zens. Yes, we believe such a broad high-school 
background would more than offset the lack of en- 
trance credits in the traditional mathematics, lan- 
guage and formal science. 

When we try to evaluate our present high-school 
instruction to determine wherein it falls short of 
giving the kind of training we have visioned, it is 
difficult to do so without rancor. We propose first 
to consider the training our high schools have given 
in securing a broad understanding of the socio-eco- 
nomic activities of man. Increasingly we are be- 
coming aware of the pitifully weak and distorted 
grasp our average citizen has of the various func- 
tions of social organization and of social interde- 
pendence. Instead of having received training 
which developed a sense of social responsibility and 
altruism; a sympathetic attitude towards the needs, 
wants and desires of our fellow man, whether he 
be in this country, Iceland, Russia or China; and a 
desire to share internationally the good things of 
this earth on an equitable basis, our education has 
produced, or helped produce, highly individualistic 
men and women. The natural aggressiveness and 
selfishness of man, instead of being lessened, has 
often been strengthened. We refuse to share our 
good with our neighbor; and the state refuses to 
allow a neighboring commonwealth to share its 
material resources, even though these resources are 
being almost totally wasted. Nation watches na- 
tion to prevent the other from enjoying the use of 
any natural resources it may have as a monopoly, 
even to the extent of imposing tariff walls which, 
in the long run, endanger the physical welfare of 
its own citizenry. This spirit is well illustrated by 
one of the southern states which, rather than allow 
the natural gas which it processes for gasoline to 
be piped to neighboring states and there sold for 
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fuel, prefers to blow it off into the atmosphere 
where it is irrevocably lost for all time to come. 
We believe that this spirit has been in part fostered 
by our schools. What other effect can our system 
of marks have, when each pupil is pitted against 
the next to grab unto himself the highest mark in 
the course, rather than to be concerned in securing 
the greatest possible benefit for all in the class. 
Certainly in school we should at least try to counter- 
act the very frank and open spirit, which our 
pupils see in operation all around them, of grab 
as grab can and the devil take the unlucky one 
who comes when the bag is empty. Very seldom 
does the instructor encourage questioning as to the 
social implication of this philosophy of living. 
The writer recalls particularly the various history 
courses for which he registered during high-school 
and college days. At no time did the instructor in 
United States history suggest that any of the activi- 
ties of our leaders in this country could have been 
questioned as far as equity and social justice are 
concerned. Other than the church, the school is 
the only social institution that could be expected to 
bring critical judgment to bear on the social impli- 
cations of the various activities of those who direct 
our social and economic destiny. Certainly we 
cannot expect our various governmental and busi- 
ness interests to encourage this kind of analysis, nor 
can our press and radio be relied on, for these agen- 
cies, which have great educational potentialities, 
are motivated largely by the selfish interests of the 
groups which control them. Do we as teachers 
have the courage to help our pupils in the analysis 
of these problems, setting forth the various inter- 
pretations, and thus giving to them an opportunity 
to practice careful analysis in the search for truth? 

Let us consider another of our postulated aims. 
How well does the present high school train our 
youth in the performance of the various nonspecial- 
ized activities outside of immediate vocational re- 
sponsibilities? This aspect has of late been called 
“Consumer Education.”’ Did you perchance secure 
training in the recognition of good quality shirt- 
ing? Could you determine for yourself whether or 
not the suit you are interested in purchasing is, as 
claimed, all wool? Given $30 per month, could 
you provide.a family of four with decent, well-bal- 
anced, and healthful food? These activities play 
an important part in our lives and are worth con- 
sidering in more detail. When we establish a 
home, we assume the responsibility of supplying 
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to ourselves, as husband and wife, and to any addi- 
tions to the family which may appear either by invi- 
tation or despite discouragement, all the necessities 
and comforts, not to mention luxuries, which we 
need or desire. For most of us the amount of 
exchange power we possess is in the model T cate- 
gory and the chances that it will eventually im- 
prove to the V-12 level are slight. There are only 
two solutions. One is to learn to curb our desires 
and needs. Another solution, still largely unex- 
plored, is that of making each dollar do its maxi- 
mum service in securing goods or services. In this 
field the average citizen is at a great disadvan- 
tage. We have only to note the large sums of 
money which our citizens spend each year on 
worthless and often downright harmful proprie- 
tary medicines, beauty preparations, specially proc- 
essed foods, and other products which can scarcely 
be said to add to healthy and happy living. In pur- 
chasing many of the articles on the market the con- 
sumer secures only a few cents’ worth of actual 
value for each dollar he spends. A modern, highly 
efficient educational institution known as advertis- 
ing has arisen which assiduously parts our citizen 
from his hard-earned money without, in many in- 
stances, giving him anything of real value in re- 
turn. Even where the product is of undoubted 
worth, this modern educator, far from aiding men 
and women in analyzing their actual need and act- 
ing accordingly, presents only such parts of the 
argument as will tend to result in an additional 
sale. Let us cite an example from a field which is 
of particular interest to the writer. The automo- 
bile has become almost a necessity in our daily lives. 
The amount of money which the American public 
spends yearly for the purchase, operation, and 
maintenance of the automobile is staggering, and 
hence any real increase in the purchasing power of 
our automobile dollar is important to all of us. 
Now what happens. Let us analyze an advertise- 
ment in the motor car field, without casting any 
doubt on the quality of the car in question, but only 
on the propoganda used in stimulating its sale. 
The advertisement appeals to economy thus; “Save 
from 5-20 per cent on gasoline,” claiming later 
that this vehicle will give from 3-5 miles more per 
gallon than cheaper cars. Purely theoretical con- 
sideration based on known findings of thermo- 
dynamics on the efficiency of the modern auto- 
motive engine, make this claim highly question- 
able, for with comparable piston displacement, car 
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weight and usage, there is but little difference be- 
tween the economy of the various makes of auto- 
mobiles. However, let us grant the validity of the 
claim giving an advantage of 3 miles per gallon. 
The car in question costs about $200 more than one 
of the cheaper cars. Based on the advantage of 3 
miles per gallon we find it would mean a saving of 
about $2.00 for each thousand miles driven, which 
means that a total mileage of approximately 100,- 
000 miles would be required to save the $200 dif- 
ference in cost before a real saving would accrue. 
It should be possible to teach our high-school 
pupils enough concerning the fundamental laws 
underlying the operation of motor vehicles so that 
they would be less likely to be members of the 
sucker list. 

We might cite another illustration in regard to 
the same modern miracle, the automobile. Last 
year over 35,000 people were killed in traffic 
crashes; one can hardly call them accidents as that 
word has the wrong connotation. Over 90 per 
cent of these casualties were preventable, being due 
to improper operation of our automobiles. Is it 
possible that we, as high-school teachers, are in part 
to blame for this terrific slaughter? There is, at 
present, no organization which is responsible for 
teaching the rudiments of safe driving, despite the 
fact that automobile driving is almost a universal 
activity. Our boys and girls begin to drive in their 
early teens, but is there any real attention being 
paid to teaching them to do this job with more 
safety, comfort and economy? Why shouldn't it 
be the responsibility of our secondary schools to 
give our boys and girls a thorough training in this 
one mechanical activity in which they will all en- 
gage sooner or later? I would even suggest that 
the passing of a stiff driving examination would be 
a more logical graduation requirement than the 
achievement of a passing grade in the conventional 
16 units. From a purely financial point of view, it 
is more than probable that our annual bill for auto- 
mobile transportation could be cut 25 or even 35 
per cent if our automobiles were operated by people 
who had an understanding of the physics of an 
automobile, and it seems equally probable that, 
given intelligent drivers who understand the phys- 
ical limitations of the vehicle, a marked reduction 
of our motor fatalities would result. 

Again, think of the whole problem of conserv- 
ing our natural resources, whether plant, animal or 
mineral. Certainly the high school should be the 
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high priest of true conservation. In common with 
many, we enjoy outdoor sports, particularly hunt- 
ing, and it grieves us to see how rapidly our wild 
game is being depleted. Although we encourage 
our population to get out of doors, we do but little 
in an organized manner, to equip them with the 
requisite knowledge needed to enjoy, without 
wasting, our natural heritage of wood and stream, 
In how many of our schools do we teach the game 
and fish laws and regulations; or attempt to incul- 
cate a spirit of true sportsmanship when in pur- 
suit of fish and game? How many of our high- 
school graduates are familiar with the various spe- 
cies of wild animal life to be found in the state, 
their natural habitat, or the problems encountered 
in helping our wild friends to secure food and 
shelter? How many of us were given any help or 
even encouragement in learning to tie a fly, shoot a 
rifle, pistol, or shotgun, paddle a canoe, build a 
campsite, make up a list of supplies needed for a 
camping trip, or any other of the numerous activi- 
ties connected with outdoor recreation. So far, it 
seems that we have given nearly all our attention to 
developing winning teams for our interschool ath- 
letic events at the expense of a true recreation pro- 
gram for all our pupils. 

The large majority of our boys and girls will 
eventually seek fulfillment and satisfaction of their 
biological urge and drive by marriage and the 
establishment of their own homes. They will pro- 
duce children. They will attempt to rear and train 
the coming generation. Can you think of any ac- 
tivity more important for the human race and soa- 
ety? What does our high school do about it? We 
can say with truthfulness that it does almost noth- 
ing. Is there any place in our curriculum where we 
give consideration to courtship and the problems 
encountered in this universal activity of youth? 
Are boys and girls given an opportunity to secure 
accurate and unbiased information concerning the 
role the sex urge plays in their lives? What under- 
standing do we give them, insofar as it is within the 
power of any one to do so, of the problems en- 
countered when selecting a mate? What psycho- 
logical and biological considerations enter into 
compatibility? What is the importance of good 
biological inheritance? What are the problems 
which make the first few years of married life so 
difficult for many? How can we recognize and 
meet those problems? What is the true function 
of divorce? What and why is birth control? Does 
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it have a rightful place in marriage? What do we 
know concerning the intricate but nevertheless 
marvelous process of reproduction? What is 

roper prenatal and postnatal care of the mother 
and child? Consider, for a moment, all the varied 
and always puzzling activities concerned with the 
care of the newborn baby. What about baby’s 
food, thumbsucking, teething, inoculation and 
immunization? ‘Think of the hundred and one 
things which harass and disturb the young mother, 
largely, should we say, because of ignorance. May- 
be you think we have no modesty whatsoever, and 
you are right if by modesty you mean hiding from 
youth all information concerning the vital activities 
of living. We have been told in all seriousness 
that the introduction of any of the more intimate 
aspects of living as subjects for discussion and 
study would do immeasurable harm to high-school 
boys and girls. These people have visions of ram- 
pant immorality promoted and fostered by giving 
any but passing attention to these subjects. They 
see only promiscuity as a result, whereas they 
should note that fresh paint minus the “Beware” 
sign is fairly safe from exploring fingers. In short, 
we have no fear of discussing any of life’s activities 
with the adolescent, provided mental maturity is 
sufficient to give such discussion real meaning. 
We have had the pleasure of taking over mixed 
groups of boys and girls in the tenth grade for 
three successive years to discuss with them some of 
the interesting biology of human multiple births, 
particularly twins. These periods have been pre- 
ceded by a study of the general physiology of re- 
production, from which we go on to human re- 
production, tracing the problem in some detail, and 
ending up with the special conditions and problems 
of multiple births. During those periods we have 
hever seen any signs of morbidity. Intelligent 
questions are always asked by the pupils, and the 
give and take of the class demonstrate a degree of 
maturity in the thinking of these pupils which 
would probably astonish many of their parents. 
No, those who fear the enlightenment of youth are 
not familiar with the frankness which our younger 
generation displays toward any aspect of living. 
The main difficulty seems to lie not in our youth 
but in the ignorance and prudish attitude of our 
teachers and parents. 

Many other aspects of our modern high-school 
education could be discussed, all of which demon- 
strate the astounding lack of adjustment of our 
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high-school program to the needs of the coming 
generations. Space does not permit further anal- 
ysis of these shortcomings, but we would like to 
mention some of the obstacles which face the edu- 
cator in attempting a revision of high-school in- 
struction. The question is often asked, “Will the 
parents and the general public approve of such 
radical changes in our high-school educational pro- 
gram?” “What will the mythical forgotten man, 
the tax payer, say to the introduction of such fads 
and frills?” We do not believe this question can 
be answered categorically, but, judging by the quite 
general dissatisfaction on the part of the public 
with the results of our present program and with 
some knowledge of the reaction which has taken 
place in communities where major revision is being 
attempted, we are optimistic concerning public co- 
operation. The main problem is to prove to the 
public that we are interested in giving the pupil a 
vital education for life in a society which is becom- 
ing increasingly complex, and that we are doing 
everything to prepare our boys and girls for ‘‘en- 
riched living in a democratic social order.” 

What are we going to do with the little red 
schoolhouse? It was a great institution in the 
horse and buggy days, but now has become an 
anachronism. What of our school district organi- 
zation? Are we going to continue to have small, 
poorly financed school districts, or are we willing 
to sacrifice a bit of local pride in order that new and 
larger districts may be organized which will have 
sufficient financial resources to offer the kind of ed- 
ucation modern living demands? Again, what of 
the problem of securing some degree of equaliza- 
tion in education throughout the country? In our 
own state we have districts financially unable to 
keep the schools open more than four or five 
months each year, and only with state and federal 
help is it possible to offer even the most meager 
educational program, while other districts have, 
even during the deepest depression, maintained 
their educational offerings well above the average. 
The time must come when each child has an op- 
portunity to receive his rightful share of educa- 
tional opportunity, regardless of place of residence, 
and we as teachers can do something to speed this 
day by convincing our own communities of this 
necessity. 

Probably a question has been raised in your 
mind as to the difficulty of administering such a 
modernized educational program. How will reci- 
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tations be scheduled? How is discipline to be 
maintained? Of all the difficulties which confront 
us, this one seems the easiest to solve. If admin- 
istration fulfills its true purpose, that of maintain- 
ing educational machinery which will facilitate the 
instruction of our boys and girls, we need have 
little fear that needed revisions in practice will 
prove too difficult to solve. With a modicum of 
courage, imagination, and ingenuity this obstacle 
will be overcome without much difficulty. 

A more serious obstacle lies in our path. We 
refer to the inadequate supply of properly trained 
and competent teachers. We know that our pres- 
ent staff is, by and large, neither trained for, nor 
in many cases capable of doing the kind of teach- 
ing this new education is going to demand. It is 
only too true that our teachers have inadequate 
preparation for teaching our present program of 
studies. What is even more serious, teacher prep- 
aration has been of the traditional kind, and unless 
in individual cases this training has been supple- 
mented by later study either formal or informal, 
the typical teacher is a narrow individual with 
meager knowledge, understanding, and apprecia- 
tion of the world in which we live. 

Many of us have gone to seed, secure in our two- 
by-four classrooms, and comfortable in the well- 
oiled groove along which we have been moving for 
years. Boys and girls have become too often mere 
irritating incidents in our daily activity, and we 
have long ago lost our sympathy toward, and 
understanding of, the problems of adolescent 
youth. Yes, we fear that the most strenuous op- 
position to a fundamental revision of our high- 
school instruction is going to come from our own 
ranks, for the education we have visioned will be 
more than mere textbook teaching, and there will 
be no place for the mentally lazy teacher or the 
one who lacks enough originality to meet even the 
simplest problem when it is cast in a strange 
mould. Nor will there be any place for the timid 
soul who scarcely dares to peek forth at the world 
about him and who shrinks from the rough con- 
tact of actuality; or the person who wishes to use 
teaching as a stepping-stone to some other profes- 
sion which seems more desirable; or the emotion- 
ally warped individual who has lacked the stamina 
to withstand life’s battering; or the empty-headed 
butterfly who flits through life without a thought 
of the world around. Education will need young 
men and women above average in versatility, with 
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a vision and great breadth of interest; men and 
women with a keen awareness of the world about 
them and a frank, open-minded attitude in their ap. 
proach to any of life’s problems; men and women 
who refuse to be blown about by every little gust of 
adverse opinion. Above all, education will need 
men and women with an abiding and sympathetic 
interest in boys and girls, and some understanding 
of the many and puzzling problems that confront 
youth in the process of growing up, an understand- 
ing acquired because they themselves have lived 
fully and completely. We believe that such men 
and women can be found, but it is doubtful if they 


can be encouraged to enter our profession as long 
as it means being harnessed to a host of petty rules 
and regulations; with a long list of ‘““Thou-shalt- 
not’s’’ which are often puerile and sometime insult- 
ing. They will not consider kindly a profession 
which fails to have a sense of pride in its truly 
worth while and important social activities. Nor 
will they flock into a profession which offers a re- 
muneration too small to permit them to live a nor- 
mal life, marry, establish a home, and rear a fam- 
ily; provide for themselves and their loved ones 
the decent comforts of life and give some assur- 
ance that they will not have to starve when old age 
overtakes them. Neither will we secure their sery- 
ices as long as it is forbidden, implicitly or ex- 
plicitly, to pursue knowledge no matter in what di- 
rection that pursuit may lead them, or to honestly 
and fearlessly scrutinize the community, state, or 
nation in which they live. 

The task before us seems almost impossible but 
there are indications that it is being attempted. 
Throughout the country we find experimental at- 
tacks on the problem, and some of these attempts 
hold much promise. Among the many attempts 
to bring education more nearly into accord with 
modern need, one in operation at the University 
of Minnesota in the Junior High School is trying 
to build a new curriculum which seems more in ac- 
cord with the function of the junior high school. 
In some later issue of PH1 DELTA KAPPAN we hope 
to have the opportunity to give a brief description 
of this experiment. In conclusion we can do no 
better than quote from ‘Social Trends”: “A 
democracy with a mechanical civilization, and with 
an increasing heterogeneity of shifting occupations, 
must ask much of its schools.” 


See program of A. A. A.S. on page 119. 
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EFORE one has desire to learn, it is usual that 
he be presented a stimulus in the form of a 
problem. Problems of importance are abundant, 
yet some of the most important receive relatively 
little attention. 

The liquor problem is peculiar in the attention it 
receives. Always it has been conceded one of vital 
significance, one of wide personal and social effect. 
In general, its effect in use has been believed harm- 
ful to the individual and to society. Yet, judging 
by what one sees and hears, it could be readily as- 
sumed that the usage of alcoholic beverages is de- 
sirable, popular, socially elevating, and the chief 
question about it is merely what kind to use and 
serve. 

It is not the purpose of this article to present one 
side of the question, or to discuss it in full. The 
subject is well treated in hundreds of more author- 
itative sources. It is the purpose, however, to call 
attention to a process of attitude-building in regard 
to alcoholic beverages which is going on in the 
minds of our young people and to ask if that is edu- 
cationally desirable. 

There can be no doubt that youth learns far more 
than the knowledge presented in school books, 
even supplemented by teacher and fellow pupil. 
The sum total of his education is shaped by the 
words and actions of parents, the moving pictures, 
the radio, the gang outside of school, what he reads 
in magazines and newspapers and, perhaps even 
more important, what he sees in advertisements and 
on the billboards. 

Trying to look objectively at this picture of a 
youth being saturated in a conditioning environ- 
ment, and taking the liquor question for the prob- 
lem, what would you estimate as the logical atti- 
tude toward liquor for the farm boy; the newsboy 
of the city; the New York debutante; or the high- 
school girl of the average small town? Would 
the attitude be fair, wholesome, objective, and 
intelligent? 

If not, a true educator will feel some responsi- 
bility in the matter. Yet, the average school man 

cannot meet intelligently many arguments put to 
him by the user of alcoholic beverages. Then, 
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Youth Honestly Facing Its Problems 


By DONALD W. BALDWIN 


* Donald W. Baldwin is part-time field repre- 
sentative of Allied Youth. He was formerly 
a student at State College of Washington, 
Pullman, where he became a member of Phi 
Delta Kappa. He is continuing his college 
work at the University of Chicago in the Di- 
vinity School. 


too, some school men are occasional drinkers, and 
would defend the practice themselves. To dis- 
credit such claims, science has a large body of evi- 
dence, sufficient to overwhelm any argument for 
beverage use of alcohol. The true educator must 
take a position in favor of the development of in- 
telligent attitudes and cast his influence in that di- 
rection. Perhaps it is because of ignorance through 
carelessness that general opposition to liquor inter- 
ests is but a whisper. That is a serious indictment 
of educators, but even more serious, it may be in- 
difference that has led to avoidance of the subject. 
It may be the question of a job to hold that has led 
to silence, in which case the indictment would ap- 
proximate cowardice. 

Whatever it is, why should not educators in gen- 
eral face this important problem, handle it objec- 
tively, and have no fear of the outcome? This is 
what one group of young people does do. Refer- 
ence is made to Allied Youth, a group that merits 
the attention of any who believe “Ye shall know 
the truth, and the truth shall make you free,” 
which happens to be their motto. 

Young people believing that any question of 
personal or social bearing may be honestly in- 
vestigated and that such questions should not be 
avoided because of emotionalism, common belief, 
propaganda, religious views, or what you will, 
found that the alcohol problem could not be 
thoroughly discussed in school, was avoided in 
social groups, was commonly met with a laugh 
or light statement and quickly dismissed. These 
young people admire frankness and objectivity. 
They formed an organization that would allow 
them to study alcoholism, free from the alcoholic 
atmosphere, and that would, at the same time, pro- 
vide good times that were considered good on the 
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“morning after the night before.” The education 
program should be planned and directed largely 
by youth. So it was, but adult counsel was recog- 
nized as valuable and an adult counselor was added 
to the organization. An adult committee was seen 
to be an asset in suggesting helps, an aid in a finan- 
cial way, and thus of assistance in providing a 
means for these people to face honestly the prob- 
lems of youth. 

As study went on, the young people commonly 
came to one conclusion—that abstinence is the 
proper way to deal with alcohol—but in writing 
the platform “We stand for the liberation through 
education of the individual and society from the 
handicaps of beverage alcohol,” they did not try 
to force that view upon anyone. Personally, as 
members they stated their stand for total abstinence 
but they welcomed all who wished to study with 
them regardless of their attitude toward liquor. In 
many a case a young person came to scoff and be- 
came so interested that he started to study and to do 
some good, hard, honest thinking on the matter. 

Further, realizing that excess expense would ex- 
clude some from the organization, fees were kept 
at a minimum, and finances were supplied largely 
through donation. Even as this grew to a na- 
tional organization, expenses were cared for almost 
entirely by contributions from those who knew 
the value of such an approach. These young 
people, and their adult counselors remembering 
the troubles coming from propaganda and cam- 
paign fervor, tried to keep the program objective, 
one that would stand or fall on the intelligent fac- 
ing of the facts alone. Of course, the forming of 
the organization was not quite in the order just 
given, but it is a fair statement of youth’s part in 
its success. 

Nationally, about half a million young people, 
ranging in age from fourteen to thirty belong, re- 
gardless of color, denomination, political party or 
class. The group grows steadily and soundly, for 
complications have been avoided. A candidate for 
membership has been in attendance for some time, 
has carefully considered the matter and has re- 
ceived an adult recommendation before he makes 
his oral declaration of purpose. As a consequence, 
few drop out because of lightly considered mem- 
bership. Posts are socially accepted, for alive and 
active groups of youth will not be ignored. Last 
New Year the Detroit Posts put on a Ball which 
drew some 1,300 young people who actually went 


through this holiday festivity without so much as q 
smell of liquor at the party. 

Because of such sound philosophy, the organ. 
ization is naturally drawing attention to itself. 
Cooperation is offered to groups already formed in- 
stead of forcing another group into an overorgan- 
ized situation. The Allied Youth paper is unusual 
in inviting reprints by other periodicals. The Chris- 
tian Endeavor International Convention meeting in 
Philadelphia early in July gave its indorsement of 
Allied Youth, as did the Methodist Youth Council 
meeting in Evanston early in September. The in- 
dorsements of many leaders include national off- 
cers of the N. E. A., many college and university 
leaders, school superintendents, high-school prin- 
cipals, and members of the clergy. 

The headquarters in the National Education As- 
sociation Building in Washington, D. C., have 
drawn attention of many visiting educators. Mem- 
bers of Phi Delta Kappa will recognize a merito- 
rious service offered by Allied Youth, and may find 
opportunity of aiding such a program in the local 
community, perhaps by participation, perhaps by 
giving financial aid, at least by a helping hand in 
the encouraging of youth groups. 


To University, College and Public School Officials and 

Teachers: : 

Dear Friends: 

Allied Youth, a nonpolitical, nonsectarian, youth- 
led, youth-inspired movement whose platform is, “We 
stand for the liberation through education of the in- 
dividual and society from the handicaps of beverage 
alcohol,” is developing a plan whereby we may 
scientifically get at the facts and influences which the 
alcohol problem is having on young people since the 
repeal of the Eighteenth Amendment. 

Allied Youth has its offices in the National Educa- 
tion Association Building in Washington, and I am 
sure that the people in the universities, colleges and 
high schools, who are responsible for the guidance of 
young people will profit through cooperation with 
the movement and its staff, headed by Mr. Roy Breg, 
Executive Secretary. 

Superintendents of schools and high-school princi- 
pals in a number of leading cities are cooperating in 
the development of Allied Youth Posts. 

Allied Youth has our confidence, our cooperation 
and best wishes for success. 

Very cordially yours, 
WILLARD E. GIVENS, 


October 2, 1935 Executive Secretary. 
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American Youth Commission at Work 


By HOMER P. RAINEY 


ORMAL and informal agencies for education in 
the United States have recognized that they 
are facing an ever-increasing youth problem. 
Many efforts are being made to improve the situa- 
tion. Recently the American Council on Educa- 
tion, aided by the General Education Board, estab- 
lished the American Youth Commission which is 
now undertaking an extended inquiry into youth 
problems and later will propose a comprehensive 
program for the care and education of American 
young people. 

The Commission will endeavor to integrate con- 
tributions that have been and are being made to the 
youth program; to stimulate new undertakings in 
fields hitherto unexplored; to set up experiments 
of its own; and to encourage the translation of the 
best that is known into practice on a nation-wide 
scale. 

Factors which have produced the youth problem 
are many and complex. Some are definite and 
known; others are subtle and elusive. Some are 
buried deep in the biological nature of individuals; 
others are purely the result of mass life. Some 
have been maturing for hundreds of years; others 
have grown up with recent economic and social 
conditions. Such an interplay of these and other 
factors exists that any sort of analysis of the prob- 
lem is difficult. ; 

The analysis, nevertheless, might well begin 
with a most obvious factor in the present situation, 
which is that a disturbingly large number of our 
youth can not or do not secure employment. A 
sincere effort is being made by the National Youth 
Administration, as well as by private industry, to 
create new jobs for these youthful aspirants. But 
we are beginning to discover that the creation of 
jobs will not solve our difficulties, for many of the 
young unemployed are out of work because they 
are unable to qualify for positions available, and 
not because there are no openings. This is a sur- 
prising fact but one that has been proven true 
through investigation. 

In an inquiry conducted last year at a large 
Middle Western university it was found that 70 
per cent of the young men and women interviewed 
who did not have jobs were unemployed because of 


* Homer P. Rainey is Director of the American 
Youth Commission with headquarters at 744 
Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. He is a 
graduate of Austin College (1919) and was 
granted the M.A. -(1923) and the Ph.D. 
(1924) degrees by the University of Chicago 
where he also became a member of Phi Delta 
Kappa. Since 1931 he has been President 
of Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pennsyl- 
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either inadequate training or some personal de- 
ficiency. A recent study of 43,000 youths under 
25 years of age in Connecticut shows that over 73 
per cent are untrained for a skilled occupation, and 
40 per cent are unprepared for work of any kind. 
Thus, our task is not alone that of finding jobs; we 
must also prepare our young people properly for 
jobs. This is a problem that we as educators can 
attack. 

In America our children have been assured of 
two significant opportunities—that of receiving an 
education consistent with their abilities and am- 
bitions, and that of securing opportunity for em- 
ployment upon completion of that education. The 
latter promise is one that hinges almost entirely 
on our economic condition, as we have discov- 
ered in late years. The former promise, how- 
ever, is one that depends on our educational system 
for fulfillment. If we are to prepare youth for em- 
ployment today we must offer more differentiated 
training than we do at present in most communi- 
ties. This means a drastic revision of curricula, 
and greater emphasis on guidance and placement. 
It is obvious that our society cannot offer positions 
in the professions and in the so-called ‘‘white col- 
lar” jobs to all young people who are completing 
our programs of public and private education. In- 
dividual pupils must somehow be brought to ap- 
preciate the value of skilled work and trade occu- 
pations, especially when their personal measure- 
ments indicate aptitudes in these fields. 

Educators and industrialists appreciate the rela- 
tionship between employment and training and 
already are sponsoring many experiments that 
should point the way to a partial solution. The 
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success of trade schools during the depression in 
placing their graduates has been so significant that 
a wider adoption of their program may be antici- 
pated. 

Another phase of the educational problem that 
needs immediate attack is the inequality of educa- 
tional opportunity in America. With approxi- 
mately two-thirds of our secondary-school pupils 
enrolled in schools of 100 or fewer it is apparent 
that a great deal more attention should be given to 
the school programs in small communities and 
rural districts than is now the case. The lack of 
varied courses and efficient training open to this 
large percentage of our youth is a disturbing educa- 
tional feature that should be remedied. 

Our school program, however, is not the only 
concern of the new Commission. All the factors 
affecting youth come under its range of study and 
action. The whole field of social agencies with 
their interactions and overlappings must be ex- 
plored. Though there are literally thousands of 
agencies, yet in certain sections a very large per- 
centage of our youth is not touched or aided by any 
group. The work of the churches should be in- 
cluded in this study. Students of social trends are 
realizing more and more that the breakdown in the 
influence of the church and home is responsible for 
many of the ills of society. The entire social en- 
vironment determines what the child shall become, 
and communities are gradually recognizing the im- 
portance of planning complete and balanced pro- 
grams for the life of their young people. 

Health, physical and mental, is important to the 
well-being of groups as well as of individuals. 
Physical and mental ills rank high among the causes 
of dependency. Juvenile delinquency is frequently 
traced to slight mental ailments, which, multiplied, 
become causes of crime. Mental hygiene offers 
vast possibilities for the improvement of our social 
and educational programs. 

The recreational needs of youth are great. We 
must have more neighborhood social centers, under 
the supervision of trained leaders. The depression 
taught us the necessity for a desirable use of “lei- 
sure” time. Our programs for spare time activities 
should be closely correlated with those for the re- 
duction of juvenile delinquency and the building 
up of strong mental and physical health. 

The American Youth Commission expects to ex- 
amine numerous experiments now under way and 
will recommend tested results. It expects to em- 
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phasize the “action” part of its program as well 
as the study or survey part. Later, projects and 
demonstrations will be set up in various parts of 
the country. The cooperation of all groups and in- 
dividuals who are interested in the youth problem 


will be appreciated. 


State Aid for Educating 
Brilliant Poor 
By C. STEWART PETERSON* 


Some months ago, while reading literature sup- 
plied by the Institute of International Education, 
2 West 45th Street, New York City, on scholar- 
ships and fellowships that foreign governments 
offer brilliant young people who do not have the 
means to secure an advanced education, it occurred 
to me to make a study of what the forty-eight states 
of our own country have done along this line. 

I proceeded to investigate source material such 
as the reports issued by the federal and state de- 
partments of education in the forty-eight states; 
the sections containing provisions for education in 
the legal codes of the forty-eight states and the 
United States, the congressional record and pro- 
ceedings of the various state legislatures; the re- 
ports and proceedings of private educational organ- 
izations; and periodicals and publications in educa- 
tion. My purpose was to learn if anywhere perma- 
nent aid is given by the forty-eight states or the 
federal government to the brilliant young people 
who are too poor to continue their education. 

While the PHILIPPINE ISLANDS were under 
American Sovereignty, the insular government as- 
sumed the cost when capable young people were 
sent to this country for a college education who 
were too poor to bear the costs themselves. 

France, Germany, England, and Russia have 4 
selective system whereby the state pays for the edu- 
cation of the brilliant poor. 

The recently established Youth Administration 
in Washington, with branches in the forty-eight 
states, gives temporary but not as yet, permanent 
aid to the capable young people who cannot con- 
tinue in college due to lack of money. 

Last year the State of CONNECTICUT organized 
several junior colleges as a part of the emergency 
education program for students who were unable 

(Concluded on page 120) 


* 149 West 84th St., New York, New York. 





American Association for the Advancement of Science 


SECTION Q (EDUCATION) 


Vice-President, FREDERIC B. KNIGHT, University of 


Iowa. 
Retiring Vice-President, Guy T. BUSWELL, University 


of Chicago. 
Secretary, WILLIAM S. Gray, University of Chicago. 


PROGRAM OF SECTION Q 
December 30 and 31, 1935, and January 1, 1936 


Monday Morning Session, December 30, 9:30 a. m.; 
Ball Room, Statler Hotel. 


LEARNING IN READING AND ARITHMETIC 
WILiAM S. Gray, Presiding 


1. Learning for Today or for the Future? (30 min.) Ern- 
est Horn, Professor of Education, University of Iowa, Iowa 
City, Iowa. 

2. Needed Research on the Problem of the Slow-Learning 
Pupil. (30 min.) Raleigh Schorling, Professor of Educa- 
tion, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan (Intro- 
duced by Dr. J. O. Hassler, Department of Mathematics, Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, and President of the National Council 
of Teachers of Mathematics, which is cooperating in this 
program ). 

3. Preparation of Teachers of Arithmetic. (10 min.) 
E. H. Taylor, Professor of Mathematics, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Charleston, Illinois. 

4. Some Transfer Effects of Special and Remedial Training 
in Reading. (15 min.) M. E. McCarty, Superintendent of 
Schools, Lafayette, Indiana. (Sponsored by O. C. Trimble, 
Purdue University. ) 

5. Motivated Remedial Reading: The Interest Factor. (15 
min.) Paul A. Witty, Professor of Education, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Illinois. 


Monday Afternoon Session, December 30, 2:00 p. m.; 
Ball Room, Statler Hotel. 


PERSONALITY: ITS NATURE, GENESIS, 
ORGANIZATION AND MEASUREMENT 


FREDERIC B. KNIGHT, Presiding 


1. Educational Methods from the Standpoint of Gestalt 
Psychology. (45 min.) Raymond H. Wheeler, Professor of 
Psychology, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas (Spon- 
sored by F. B. Knight). 

2. A Factor Analysis of Personality Traits to Underlie 
Character Education. (30 min.) C. H. McCloy, Research 
Professor of Child Welfare and Physical Education, Univer- 
sity of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa (Sponsored by F. B. Knight). 

3. The Relation Between Certain Factors and Personality 
Inventory Scores. (15 min.) Robert G. Bernreuter, Associ- 
ate Professor of Psychology, Pennsylvania State College, State 
College, Pennsylvania. 

4. Anger Adjustments in Relation to Intelligence, Achieve- 
ment and Studiousness. (15 min.) H. Meltzer, Psycholog- 
ical Service Center, St. Louis, Missouri. 

5. The Ordinary Objective Test as a Possible Criterion of 
Certain Personality Traits. (15 min.) Otis C. Trimble, As- 
sociate Professor of Psychology, Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Indiana, and Llewellyn N. Wiley, University of Illinois. 


Tuesday Morning Session, December 31, 9:00 a. m.; 
Ball Room, Statler Hotel. Joint Session with Sec- 
tion I (Psychology). 


Symposium: MATURATION AND LEARNING 
Joun A. McGeocu, Presiding 


1. The Development of Behavioral Cycles. (30 min.) 
Calvin P. Stone, Professor of Psychology, Stanford University. 

2. The Intellectual Growth of Pre-School Children. (30 
min.) Beth Wellman, Research Associate Professor, Iowa 
Child Welfare Research Station, University of Iowa, Iowa 
City, Iowa. 

3. Intellectual Growth in Relation to Age. (30 min.) 
Frank N. Freeman, Professor of Educational Psychology, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

4. A Re-evaluation of the Concepts of Maturation and 
Learning as Applied to the Early Development of Behavior. 
(30 min.) Leonard Carmichael, Professor of Psychology, 
Brown University, Providence, Rhode Island. 


Tuesday Noon, December 31, 12:00 Noon; Adam 
Room, Statler Hotel; Joint Luncheon with Sec- 
tion I (Psychology). 

FRANK N. FREEMAN, Presiding 


1. Joseph Peterson: Psychologist and Teacher. Walter R. 
Miles, Yale University. 

2. Some Contributions of the Study of Eye Movements to 
the Psychology of Perception. Address of the Retiring Vice- 
President of Section Q, Guy T. Buswell, Professor of Educa- 
tional Psychology, University of Chicago. 

3. Child Development and the Interpretation of Behavior. 
Address of the Retiring Vice-President of Section I, John E. 
Anderson, Professor of Psychology, University of Minnesota. 


Tuesday Afternoon Session, December 31, 3:00 p. m.; 
Ball Room, Statler Hotel. 


REPORTS BY MEMBERS OF SCIENTIFIC 
STUDIES 


1. The Spread of the Influence of Reward to Bonds Remote 
in Sequence and Time. (15 min.) Hyman Brandt, Fellow in 
Psychology, Iowa Child Welfare Research Station, University 
of Iowa, Iowa City (Sponsored by F. B. Knight). 

2. The Comparative Achievement in Elementary School 
Subjects of Old and Young Men in C. C. C. Camps. (15 
min.) H. B. Reed, Professor of Psychology, Fort Hays Kan- 
sas State College (Sponsored by F. B. Knight). 

3. Objectives in Teaching the Natural Sciences. (12 min.) 
John E. Smith, Assistant Professor of Geology, Iowa State 
College, Ames, Iowa. 

4. The Training of High School Science Teachers in Terms 
of the Market. (12 min.) Ralph K. Watkins, Professor of 
Education, University of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri. 

5. The Evaluation of Philosophic Theories Underlying 
Modern Curriculums. (10 min.) George A. Brown, Pres- 
ident Public School Publishing Company, Bloomington, 
Illinois. 

6. Language Re-orientation of High School Curriculums 
for Better Mental Health and Scholastic Achievement. (12 
min.) M. M. Kendig, Principal and Educational Director, 
the Barstow School, Kansas City, Missouri. 
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Wednesday Afternoon Session, January 1, 1936, 2:00 
p. m.; Ball Room, Statler Hotel. Joint Session 
with Section C (Chemistry) and the Division of 
Chemical Education of the American Chemical 
Society. 

THE TEACHING OF CHEMISTRY 
Ross A. BAKER, Presiding 


1. The Objectives of the Subject of Chemistry. (10 min.) 
Ross A. Baker, the College of the City of New York. 

2. Teaching Chemistry for its Cultural and Training Val- 
ues. (25 min.) J. H. Simons, Pennsylvania State College. 

3. Teaching Chemistry for its Prerequisite and Professional 
Values. (25 min.) J.C. Bailar, University of Illinois. 

4. The Problem of the Laboratory and Lecture Demonstra- 
tion. (20 min.) H.G. Deming, University of Nebraska. 

5. Keeping Chemistry Teaching and the Text Books Mod- 
ern. (25 min.) W. D. Harkins, University of Chicago. 
6. Special Problems in the Teaching of Chemistry. 

min.) Warren C. Johnson, University of Chicago. 
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Students Are Living Now 
By DAN O. ROOT* 


There seems to be a prevalent practice among 
speakers who address student audiences to prate 
ad infinitum about the illusion that students are 
“preparing for life,” “learning to meet the trials of 
life,” “getting ready to live,” “preparing to meet 
life’s battles,” “learning to live,” or they have used 
other expressions that have similar meanings. 

This is a fallacious concept, and such speakers 
should either find out what they are talking about 
or revise their nomenclature, for nowhere on the 
face of the earth is life and living more intense, 
more vital, or more real than it is for students. 

Students are living more fully than most of us, 
and it is difficult for them, as it is for others who 
analyze the situation, to find any meaning in such 
expressions as are used above. Every problem that 
they confront is a real and immediate thing that 
challenges them and cries for solution, and when 
it has been adequately attended to it brings just as 
much satisfaction and sense of achievement to the 
child as a greater problem does to a more mature 
person, and by solving the problem satisfactorily 
their achievement is indeed just as great as the solv- 
ing of a more difficult situation is for those people 
whose experience fits them for the solutions of 
greater problems. 


* Dan O. Root is a teacher in the Yreka High School at 


Yreka, California. He is a graduate of State Teachers Col- 
lege, Spearfish, South Dakota, and received his Master's de- 
gree at the University of Wyoming. He has done graduate 
work at the University of California where he was also made 
a member of Phi Delta Kappa. 
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Since this is the case, it is the privilege and duty 
of parents and teachers to recognize that these sit. 
uations that children find themselves in are real 
and compelling situations, worthy of as much time 
and consideration as is necessary for their proper 
adjustment, and are not to be passed over lightly, 
or in any way minimized by the adult who is fortu- 
nate enough to be asked to assist with them. 

By giving the child the impression that you do 
not feel that his problems and needs are important 
and worthy of your consideration you are doin 
him a great injustice, and probably this one atti- 
tude on the part of adults has led to making chil- 
dren introspective and maladjusted more than any 
other single factor that might be mentioned. 

Children are not “preparing to live,” or “get- 
ting ready for life.’” Indeed they are living so in- 
tensely, really, and with such meaning and fullness 
that the rest of us might well envy them. 


State Aid for Educating 
Brilliant Poor 


(Continued from page 118) 
to attend college for financial reasons. More than 
two thousand registered. 

In the states of Alabama, Connecticut, Florida, 
Iowa, Kentucky, Maine, Nevada, Oklahoma, South 
Carolina, South Dakota, Tennessee, Utah, and 
Washington no provision is made for government 
aid in the support of the brilliant who are too poor 
to secure an advanced education. 

In the state of New York no provision is made 
other than that of $250 scholarships for indus- 
trial courses. In the states of Massachusetts, Ore- 
gon, and Pennsylvania no aid is given other than 
the scholarships offered by the colleges and 
universities. 

In the states of Delaware, Indiana, New Hamp- 
shire, and New Mexico no information was avail- 
able relative to government aid in support of ca- 
pable poor children seeking a higher education. 

This is a brief account of what has been done by 
typical states in various sections of the country in 
regard to the matter of giving permanent state aid 
for the education of the brilliant poor who cannot 
continue their higher education. An attempt has 
been made merely to give the facts anu not to prop- 
agandize. But it is self-evident that America has 
not advanced as far along this line as have some of 
the older nations of the world. 





Keeping Abreast of the Times 


Personal and Professional 


DinsMoRE ALTER, professor of astronomy at the 
University of Kansas since 1919, has accepted the di- 
rectorship of the Griffith Planetarium at Los Angeles. 


JosePH C. BROWN, superintendent of schools at Pel- 
ham, N. Y., heads the Council of School Superintend- 
ents of New York for the current year. H. H. Lam- 
BERTON, superintendent at Malone, is vice president, 
and E. L. ACKLEY of Johnstown is again secretary- 
treasurer. 


L. H. Creer, president of Weber College, was 
elected president of the college section of the Utah Ed- 
ucation Association at its recent meeting. RALPH 
Gray, Weber College, was named vice-president. 


ALBERT C. Davis is the new high-school principal 
at Salinas, California, according to The Delta Journal. 


Jesse B. Davis has succeeded ARTHUR H. WILDE as 
dean of Boston University’s school of education. Doc- 
tor Davis was tendered a formal dinner and reception 
by alumni on December 2. Doctor Wilde is now giv- 
ing courses as dean emeritus. 


W. A. ELLs, principal of the Duffield School, De- 
troit, was honored by his teachers recently when he 
celebrated his fiftieth year of service as a teacher and a 
principal in the Detroit schools. 


EUGENE B. ELLIOTT’s appointment as state superin- 
tendent of public instruction in Michigan, to succeed 
M. R. Keyworth, deceased, has been upheld by the 
state supreme court. The following appointments 
have been announced by Doctor Elliott: Lee THurs- 
TON, to be deputy superintendent; WESLEY BEADLE, 
to be supervisor of secondary education ; EARL MOosiErR, 
assistant to Mr. Beadle; PAUL CRESSMAN, retained as 
assistant superintendent in charge of instruction; 
HOWARD PRINE, assistant director of child account- 
ing; Jacop W. KELper, to be assistant director of 
school buildings; CHARLES L. CRAWFORD, to be as- 
sistant director of research; LEO L. CLOsE, assistant di- 
tector of rural agricultural schools. JOHN R. EMENS, 
formerly director of guidance and placement at Jack- 
son, has been added to the staff. 


SAM Everett of the Lincoln School, Columbia Uni- 
versity, is a new member of the faculty of the college of 
education at the University of Illinois. He is at Illi- 
nois as the result of a cooperative arrangement between 
the university and the public schools of Chicago. In 


* Copy for this section of The Phi Delta Kappan is 
assembled and prepared by W. A. Stumpf, a grad- 
uate student in the Department of Education, Uni- 
versity of Chicago.—Editor. 


Chicago he will do work in curriculum revision for 
W. J. Bogan, superintendent of Chicago schools. 


SAMUEL FAUSOLD, superintendent of Monessen, Pa., 
public schools, has become first deputy superintendent 
of public instruction in Pennsylvania. S. GRANT CoNn- 
NER has also been added to the state staff as specialist 
in apprentice training. W. A. DENISON, for twenty- 
four years a staff member, and since 1933 first deputy 
superintendent, has resigned. 


T. G. GRIEDER, superintendent of schools at Win- 
slow, Arizona, is now president of the Arizona Educa- 
tion Association, according to a note in the Alpha Epsi- 
lon News Letter. 


LUTHER D. GRossMAN has joined the Pennsylvania 
state staff of the Education division of the WPA, and 
is in charge of training institutes and promotion in 
recreation. He was formerly professor of physical 
education and athletics, and general secretary of the 
Alumni Association of Susqhehanna University. 


O. J. HAGEN, regent of the University of Minnesota, 
was elected president of the American Association of 
Governing Boards of State Colleges and Universities 
at a recent meeting in Lincoln, Nebr. 


VERNON HENDERSHOT wonders whether any other 
Phi Delta Kappan has gone so far afield. He finds it 
exciting to step into a class of Land Dyaks (“dyaks” 
being head-hunters), in the Sadong River basin in 
British Borneo. He will return to his post at Kula 
Lumpur, Federated Malay States, about January 1. 


ROBERT MAYNARD HUTCHINS, president of the 
University of Chicago, and Mrs. Hutchins are spending 
a vacation on a speaking tour in the West and a trip to 
Hawaii. They will return to Chicago, December 21. 


HERMAN G. JAMES was inaugurated twelfth presi- 
dent of Ohio University on November 15. Harry 
Woodburn Chase, chancellor of New York University, 
in the principal address, said, among other things: 

“I confess that I grow impatient with some of my friends 
who stress the value of a highly selective and restrictive proc- 
ess of education. It is contrary to the genius and temper of 
the American: people; it is one sure way to create a caste sys- 
tem in this country.” 

Governor Davey and heads of thirty-five colleges and 
universities attended the ceremonies. 
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HirAM A. JONES has been named director of the 
health and physical education division of the state edu- 
cation department of New York. Since 1931 Doctor 
Jones was chief of the physical education bureau. 


ANTHONY E. KarNER, Commissioner of Education, 
Juneau, Alaska, and VIERLING KERSEY, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction in California, were recent 
visitors in the national office of Phi Delta Kappa. 


E. G. LENTz has been named dean of men at South- 
ern Illinois State Normal University by the Normal 
School Board. This is a newly created position. Rus- 
SELL M. NOLEN has been named director of the uni- 
versity’s extension service. 


MILTON E. Loomis, dean of Washington Square 
College of New York University, has been elected 
president of the Association of Colleges and Univer- 
sities of the state of New York, succeeding HERBERT 
E. HAwKEs, dean of Columbia College, Columbia 
University. 


DoucGLas McGrecor has been appointed to the 
staff of the psychology department of Harvard Uni- 
versity. 


EpwIn H. MINER, formerly an elementary-school 
principal in Des Moines, Iowa, has been added to 
the faculty of the Washington State Normal School, 
Cheney, Washington. He will teach courses in psy- 
chology and the elementary-school curriculum. 


ARTHUR E. MorGan has been installed as the Prin- 
cipal (who is the chief executive officer) of McGill 
University. Mr. Morgan was formerly Principal of 
University College, Hull, England. He is the seventh 
to hold the office since McGill was founded in 1821. 


WILBurR Moser, president of Delta chapter, is relief 
principal at Burlingame, California, succeeding AL 
Davis. Comments The Delta Journal: “Neither will 
confess just what a relief principal is.’’ 


Harry C. Moyer is now superintendent of schools 
in Lebanon County, Pennsylvania. W.C. RICHTER is 
supervising principal of the Myerstown, Pa., schools. 


LEON N. NEULEN, superintendent of schools in 
Camden, N. J., has been elected president of the New 
Jersey State Teachers Association. 


RosERT E. O'BRIAN, president of Morningside Col- 
lege, Sioux City, Iowa, has resigned the position. 
F. W. SCHNIDER was named acting president by the 
college trustees. 


RoscoE PULLIAM was formally inducted into the 
presidency of Southern Illinois State Normal Univer- 
sity, October 7. Guests included the presidents of the 
other Illinois teachers’ colleges, representatives of in- 
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stitutions in Illinois, Missouri, Kentucky, and Tennes. 
see, and John A. Wieland, state superintendent of pub. 
lic instruction. 


CHARLES L. SPAIN, executive vice-president of 
Wayne University, was elected president of the Amer. 
ican Association of Urban Universities at its recent 
meeting in Boston. 


HARRISON THOMSON of the department of history 
at the University of Chicago was recently appointed 
president of Carleton College, Northfield, Minn. He 
assumed his duties at once. 


A. L. THRELKELD, superintendent of the Denver 
Public Schools, will be nominated for the presidency 
of the Department of Superintendence of the N. E. A. 
at the St. Louis meeting in February, according to an 
announcement recently made by the Colorado Educa- 
tion Association. Mr. Threlkeld has been actively 
identified with the program of the Department for a 
number of years and was a member of the Joint Com- 
mission on the Emergency in Education from 1932 to 
1935. 


LENT D. UPson, professor of political science and 
director of the Detroit Bureau of Governmental Re- 
search, has been appointed head of the school of public 
affairs at Wayne University. 


EDWARD J. WARREN is principal of the Santa Cruz 
(California) High School, and vice-president of the 
Mission Hill Junior High School, according to The 
Delta Journal. 


J. FREDERICK WELTZIN of the school of education 
at the University of North Dakota was elected presi- 
dent of the Northeast Division of the North Dakota 
Education Association at a recent meeting. 


H. M. Woopwarp of Brigham Young University, 
Provo, Utah, will head the Utah Education Associa- 
tion during the coming year. Roy C. METCALF has 
been named vice-president, and Don E. KENNEY, 
trustee. 


JaMEs H. BreasTeD, world-known Egyptologist and 
head of the Oriental Institute of the University of Chi- 
cago, died in New York City, December 1. Although 
no funeral was held, he was honored at a memorial 
service at the university. 


KENYON L. BUTTERFIELD, president of Michigan 
State College from 1924 to 1928, and of Massachusetts 
State College from 1906 to 1924, died November 25, 
aged 69 years. 

A. B. Dinwwwnig, president of Tulane University 


since October 1, 1918, and a member of the faculty 
since 1906, died November 21. 





KEEPING ABREAST OF THE TIMES 


Meetings and Conferences 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT 
or SCIENCE and its affiliated societies will meet in St. 
Louis, December 30-31. An elaborate program has 
been prepared. See program for Section Q (Educa- 
tion) in this issue of the magazine. 


MICHIGAN TEACHERS’ ORGANIZATIONS which have 
held recent meetings include the Department of High 
School Principals at Lansing, and the Michigan Psy- 
chological Association at Northville. 


MissouRI CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS, 
held recently, reported an attendance of five hundred 
officers and delegates. Exhibits made in all depart- 
ments were characterized as “‘especially interesting and 
worthwhile” by Missouri Schools. 


CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF SCIENCE AND MATHE- 
MATICS TEACHERS met for the thirty-fifth annual con- 
vention in Chicago, November 29-30. General ses- 
sions, sectional meetings, exhibits, and an annual re- 
ception were features of the convention. 


THE AMERICAN VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION held its 
annual convention in Chicago, December 4-7, when 
modern trends in the fields of trade and industry, agri- 
culture, home economics, industrial arts, guidance, re- 
habilitation, part-time, and commercial education were 
considered. 


TEXAS STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION went on rec- 
ord November 30 as opposed to high-school fraterni- 
ties and sororities, declaring such organizations to be 
contrary to the principles of democracy, and to consti- 
tute a wrong influence on student life. 


THE MICHIGAN COUNCIL OF ADULT EDUCATION 
met in Flint, Mich., November 2-3. Work on certain 
designated projects was planned to begin immediately. 
Mrs. M. R. Keyworth was named president. Paul L. 
Cressman of the state department of education spoke 
on the problems created by the educational needs of 
youth above the high-school age. 


THE FOUNDATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF 
SocIAL SCIENCE held a trustees’ meeting on November 
18. Members are James H. Causey of New York City, 
donor to the foundation; H. R. Harper of Columbia 
University ; Ernest Wilkins, president of Oberlin Col- 
lege, and D. Shaw Duncan, chancellor of the Univer- 
sity of Denver. 


THE SOUTHWESTERN CONFERENCE ON HIGHER 
EDUCATION was held at the University of Oklahoma, 
November 14-16, having as its theme: “How may the 
institutions of higher learning in the Southwest adapt 
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themselves to the needs of their time and region?” 
The social significance of higher education was stressed 
in the discussions. Proceedings of the conference will 
be published. 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENG- 
LISH considered theories in the teaching of reading, 
talks on creative writing, and held conferences on spe- 
cial subjects at its silver anniversary meeting in In- 
dianapolis, November 28-30. Charles Swain Thomas 
of Harvard University presided. 


THE UTAH EDUCATION ASSOCIATION’S fortieth an- 
nual convention was held at Salt Lake City, October 
24-26, more than five thousand school people attend- 
ing. Those attending were permitted to select and at- 
tend those meetings suiting their needs and interests. 
Five main departmental meetings, twenty-six sectional 
meetings, and four general sessions were held. 


THE TEXAS STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION held its 
fifty-seventh annual convention at San Antonio, No- 
vember 28-30, the theme of the meeting being “Build- 
ing a Democratic Society Through Education.” Ses- 
sions were opened with a Thanksgiving service on 
Thursday morning. Numerous subject-matter associa- 
tions held their meetings as part of the association’s 
convention. 


ILLINOIS STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION, southern 
division, in cooperation with the American Legion, 
observed Armistice Day and National Education Week 
in a meeting at Carbondale, Ill. The day’s subject was 
“The School and the Citizen.” Thomas E. Benner, 
dean of the college of education at the University of 
Illinois, and an advisor of the Illinois Education Com- 
mission, was the principal speaker. 


New ENGLAND HIGH SCHOOL COMMERCIAL 
TEACHERS ASSOCIATION held its thirty-third annual 
meeting at State Teachers College, Salem, Mass., No- 
vember 23. Payson Smith, commissioner of education 
for Massachusetts, delivered the principal address, 
“Commercial Education for a New Economic and Soc- 
ial Order.’” Among the other speakers were Atlee L. 
Percy, Z. Carleton Staples, Marion F. Woodruff, and 
Paul M. Boynton. 


A BANDMASTERS’ CLINIC will be held under the 
joint sponsorship of Boston University’s college of 
music and the New England Festival Association in 
Boston, January 10-11. More than 1,000 bandmasters 
from the New England states and New York are ex- 
pected to attend. Edwin F. Goldman will be the prin- 
cipal speaker on band-leaders’ problems. The band of 
Waltham High School will be used by Mr. Goldman in 
conducting the clinic. 
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NATIONAL COUNCIL OF GEOGRAPHY TEACHERS 
plans an extensive program for its annual meeting in 
St. Louis, December 27-28. Such topics as the content 
of beginners’ geography for the grades, geography in 
the senior high school, advertising geography, profes- 
sionalized subject-matter in geography, and geography 
in world relationships will be discussed. Copies of 
the complete program may be obtained from Erna 
Grassmuck, The Journal of Geography, Mankato, 
Minn. 


ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES AND SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS FOR NEGROES held its second annual confer- 
ence at Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn., November 
14-15. Papers presented included “Education's Re- 
sponse to Problems of Our Time,” “What Adjustments 
of Adaptations, if any, should be made in the Applica- 
tion of Standards to Negro Schools?” and “What is 
the Responsibility of the Secondary School in Relation 
to the Occupational Situation ?” 


THE UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF NEw YORK, in 
its seventy-first convocation, celebrated the tercentenary 
of secondary education in America. Themes of the 
several meetings included: ‘“The Contribution of Sec- 
ondary Education to Society,”’ “The Historical Signifi- 
cance of Secondary Education,” and “The Philosophy 
Underlying Secondary Education in America.” The 
annual meeting of the State Association of Colleges 
and Universities was held during the period of the 
convocation. 


CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF SCIENCE AND MATHE- 
MATICS TEACHERS convened in Chicago, November 
29, for its annual meeting. Topics considered were 
“A Point of View in Science Teaching,” by O. W. 
Caldwell; “Science in the Elementary School Pro- 
gram,” by Glenn Blough ; ‘The Radio and Elementary 
Science,” by Mary Melrose; ‘Visual Material in the 
Teaching of Science in Elementary Schools,” by Paul 
Edwards; and a general discussion, led by Bertha M. 
Parker of the University of Chicago. 


NEw JERSEY STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION mem- 
bers, meeting for their eighty-first annual convention 
in Atlantic City, November 8-11, approved a resolu- 
tion endorsing the equalization plan for state school 
finance recently passed by the legislature, and awaiting 
the provision of revenues from tax sources other than 
real estate. Joseph G. Wolber, who recently retired 
as chairman of the education committee of the state 
senate, was presented the Annual Award for Dis- 
tinguished Service to Education by Gov. Harold G. 
Hoffman. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF STATE UNIVERSITIES 
convened for its fortieth annual meeting at Washing- 
ton, D. C., November 20-22. Ralph D. Hetzel, presi- 
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dent of Pennsylvania State College, and president of 
the association, gave vigorous advocacy to the prin. 
ciples of democracy, calling it “the most promising 
vehicle for the advancement of modern civilization,” 
He also said that the fortunes of education, particu- 
larly, have improved materially during the past two 
years, although emerging from its conflict in a cloud of 
criticism. 

THE PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION’S New 
York regional conference was held November 22-23, 
with “The Three R’s in the New Elementary School,” 
and “Utilizing Community Resources in Education” 
appearing among the topics discussed. A national con- 
ference will be held in Chicago, February 27-29, on the 
theme: “Child Development: the Basis for an Educa- 
tional Purpose.” The movement's world conference 
will be in Cheltenham, England, July 31 to August 13. 
Its theme will be: “Education for a Free Society.” 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN PARENT EDUCATION In- 
STITUTE, held in conjunction with the Michigan Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers at Ann Arbor recently, 
scored radio programs for children as being too often 
marked by the creation of undesirable excitement in 
child listeners, by bad English, and by the encourage- 
ment of bad taste in conduct. United PTA protests 
directed to sponsors of such programs was recom- 
mended. More motion pictures suitable for children 
were also urged. “Block booking” of pictures also 
came in for a share of adverse criticism. 


ASSOCIATION OF URBAN UNIVERSITIES’ twenty-sec- 
ond annual meeting was held November 11-12 in Bos- 
ton. Papers were presented on the following subjects: 
“Harvard Tercentenary Plans,” ‘Training Students for 
Public Service,”’ “The Institute of Public Affairs and 
Public Service in the Urban University,” “Real Psy- 
chology in Education,” ‘The Urban University and the 
State,” “The R. O. T. C. in the Urban University,” and 
“The Urban University and Its Alumni.” The 1936 
annual conference will be held at Wayne University in 
Detroit. 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY PRO- 
FESSORS, at its annual meeting in St. Louis, December 
30-31, will consider reports of various committees, 
among them that of the committee on pensions and in- 
surance, academic freedom and tenure, place and func- 
tion of faculties in university and college government, 
and of the committee on the effect of the depression 
and recovery on higher education. F. K. Richtmyet 
of Cornell university will be nominated for president, 
and S. H. Slichter of Harvard University, for vice pres- 
ident, according to a report of the nominating commit- 
tee appearing in the association’s bulletin of Novem- 
ber, 1935. 
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Foreign Notes 


REGINA, SASK. Members of the Regina Collegiate 
Institute Board recently went on record as favoring one 
board of education for the public schools of the city. 
At present there are three: the public schools, the 
separate schools, and the high-school boards. 


ENGLAND. The A. M. A., the journal of the Incor- 
porated Association of Assistant Masters in Secondary 
Schools carries this notice in its November issue: 

“The Incorporated Association of Head Masters 
have asked us to make it known to our members that a 
Head Master who accepts an appointment at a salary 
below the Burnham minimum is disqualified for mem- 
bership of that Association. 

“Members who are appointed to schools as Head 
Masters are strongly advised to consult the Incorpo- 
rated Association of Head Masters if they are asked to 
sign agreements which seem to be in any way less 
favourable than those made with their predecessors.” 


ALBERTA, CANADA. About fifteen per cent of the 
members elected to the Alberta Legislature have been 
actually engaged in the profession of teaching. Com- 
ments the Canadian School Journal: “Good discipline 
should prevail in that house.” 


BriTIsH COLUMBIA. At the last session of the Pro- 
vincial Legislature, the University Act was amended to 
provide for the election to the Senate of a representa- 
tive of the British Columbia Teachers Federation. 

Thirteen British Columbia teachers are on exchange 
with Ontario teachers for the 1935-36 school year. 


GERMANY. American educators who wish to visit 
and to study in German institutions of higher learning 
must make application well in advance through diplo- 
matic channels, according to an announcement by 
]. W. Studebaker, commissioner of education. 


BAVARIA, GERMANY. Bavaria’s first “school ship” 
was launched November 30. Its purpose will be to 
carry children on a “culture cruise” through the inland 
waters of Germany. Pupils will sail through the “holy 
land of the third reich and at the same time be incul- 
cated with truly National Socialist principles.” 


GARMISCH-PATENKIRCHEN, GERMANY. A full- 
fledged American high school is being transplanted to 
this city, located in the Bavarian Alps near Oberam- 
mergau. American students, after three months of in- 
tensive language study, may sit with regular students 
of the Padagogium Alpinum, one of the foremost pri- 
vate schools in Germany. It is said that credit may be 
transferred at full value to an American high school. 


Mexico. Twelve thousand rural teachers of Mex- 
ico paraded to the national palace in Mexico City, De- 
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cember 4, to demand guarantees of safety from rebel 
mutilators and to ask increased pay. President Car- 
denas told them pay-increases could not be granted 
now, and said, according to the news dispatch, noth- 
ing about the protection demanded. The teachers, 
however, were satisfied enough to pledge their sup- 
port to him and to the principles of the new Socialist 
education. 


RED RULE IN MExico’sScHoo.s. V. F. Calverton. 
Current History 43: 263-266; December, 1935. 

Mexico's battle against the power of foreign capital 
and against the Catholic church is being carried into 
the schools, through which, by means of a Socialist edu- 
cation program, the government hopes ultimately to 
destroy both influences, writes Mr. Calverton. All 
Mexican education, which for years had been admin- 
istered largely by the Catholic church, is being reorgan- 
ized along Socialist lines, and within twelve months, 
predicts the author, the universities will lose their pres- 
ent autonomy. Speaking of the new system, Mr. Cal- 
verton says: “It is, above all, political in its pur- 
pose and only secondarily, or even incidentally, educa- 
tional.’” But the system is still too much of a political 
plaything to become in practice what it has been pro- 
claimed to be in theory, believes the author. 

In the new Mexican educational philosophy, the 
working class will be the pivot of the system, with 
a Socialist commonwealth the ultimate objective. Its 
immediate aims are the eradication of illiteracy, eman- 
cipation of the proletariat, and inculcation of coopera- 
tive instead of competitive purposes in school and 
society. 

English is to be taught with a proletarian approach, 
with emphasis placed on content rather than form. 

The educational plan calls for education not only of 
children, but also the elimination of illiteracy among 
the adult masses by 1940. 


Colleges and Universities 


FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE for 104,501 needy under- 
graduate students in 1,602 colleges and universities in 
the 48 states and the District of Columbia and for 
4,500 graduate students in 177 colleges and universi- 
ties in 45 states and the District of Columbia has been 
provided by the National Youth Administration, ac- 
cording to Aubrey W. Williams, executive director of 
the NYA. 

The figures are based on reports from the heads of 
participating educational institutions as of November 5 
for the undergraduates and November 4 for graduate 
students. 


LAND-GRANT COLLEGES granted 18,987 degrees to 
men in 1934-35, a peak figure, but the number of mas- 
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ters’ degrees has declined to 3,782, although 1,000 doc- 
tors’ degrees were granted, double the number in 1927. 
Enrollments increased in all departments reported, 
with many more in forestry and veterinary medicine. 
Total enrollments for 1934-35 were 16,907 more than 
in the previous year. The complete report for land- 
grant colleges is issued as Office of Education Circular 
No. 149, and was prepared by Walter J. Greenleaf. 


BosToN UNIVERSITY'S graduate school now requires 
that applicants not only hold a bachelor’s degree from 
a recognized institution, but also obtain their formal 
acceptance by the department in which they intend to 
specialize. Applicants’ previous records and other 
qualifications will be closely examined by a new com- 
mittee on admissions. 

The compulsory graduate vocational year required 
of degree students in the college of business admin- 
istration will be continued as the result of an investi- 
gation made by a committee appointed by E. W. Lord, 
dean of the college. Students are required to spend a 
year working in their chosen fields before the degree is 
granted. 

In connection with the feeling of several prominent 
individuals in the field of education that the school 
should exert a powerful influence in reshaping the soc- 
ial order, the following statement of G. K. Makechnie, 
instructor in social studies in the school of education, 
is of interest: 

“Social-studies teachers today must be careful not to 
overestimate their potentialities as builders of a spe- 
cific new kind of social pattern. If a teacher 
narrows his teaching to any specific new social scheme, 
he inevitably will create for the future, obstacles to 
progress quite as great as those which have been created 
for him by the narrow educational patterns of the 
past.” 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO announces a new 
series of educational pictures, taken under the direc- 
tion of Carey Croneis, professor of geology. The series 
includes “The Work of Rivers,” ‘Ground Water,” 
“Work of the Atmosphere,” “The Geologic Work of 
Ice,” “Mountain Building,” and ‘Volcanoes in Ac- 
tion.” These pictures were shown for the first time, 
November 11. 


ELGIN ACADEMY AND JUNIOR COLLEGE marked its 
sixty-ninth year with a homecoming celebration, No- 
vember 9, and honored three nonagenarian alumni, all 
of whom were members of the first class of the institu- 
tion in 1856. 


GEORGE WILLIAMS COLLEGE, Chicago, held its sec- 
ond annual Institute in Physical Education December 
5-7, the theme being: ‘“‘Re-thinking Physical Educa- 
tion.” Analyses of major trends and problems of con- 
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temporary American life were considered during the 
institute. 


HASTING COLLEGE has inaugurated an annual series 
of monthly lectures, the first of which was given No. 
vember 15 by Harry R. James, ‘The Structure of the 
Atmosphere and the Transmission of Radio Waves,” 
Other address in the series will be: “Government Con. 
trol of Business; an Historical Survey,” December 12, 
by Richard C. Baker; “Stephen Foster and His Contri- 
bution to the Music of America,” January 17, Hayes 
M. Fuhr; ‘The Origin of the World’s Great Religious 
Ideas ; an Hypothesis,” February 14, by J. W. Creigh- 
ton, president of Hasting College; and “The Hitler 
Experiment and Scientific Leadership in Germany,” 
March 13, Clara Altman. All speakers are members of 
the Hastings College faculty. 


Iowa STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE will inaugurate 
the survey-course plan in science for freshmen in de- 
gree curriculums, beginning with the 1936 summer 
term. Each student intending to obtain a baccalaureate 
degree will be required to take ten hours of work in 
science during his first year in residence. The survey 
courses will be conducted by the lecture-demonstration 
method. Two courses are planned, one a survey of bio- 
logical sciences, to be offered during the summer of 
1936; the other a survey of the physical sciences, to be 
offered for the first time during the fall term of 1936. 

Another change in policy is that of dispensing with 
graduation at the end of the present fall term, and pos- 
sibly at the end of the winter term, with future gradu- 
ation exercises confined to the spring and summer ses- 
sessions. Since officials announce that more students 
are remaining for four full years, rather than drop- 
ping out every two or three terms to work, and since a 
greater percentage of students are enrolled in four-year 
curriculums, only a small number have applied for 
graduation this fall. 


Kansas City TEACHERS COLLEGE is continuing, for 
the third year, a “Saturday Demonstration Plan’”’ for 
city teachers. Fourteen demonstrations last year were 
attended by 5,856 teachers, and four hundred attended 
the first demonstration of this year. Conferences are 
held both before and after the demonstrations. School 
officials believe the activity has brought about improved 
teaching in the Kansas City system. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF Missouri sponsored a confer- 
ence for speech teachers, December 5-7, in connection 
with its Arts and Science Week. Lectures, demonstra- 
tions, and talks were included in the program, with 
“Moor Born,” a play opening the conference. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN uses 61.13 cents of 
each dollar of expenditures for instruction purposes. 
Other items of its expenditures, on a dollar basis, are: 
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operation of plant, and upkeep, 11.7 cents; general ex- 

, 7.61 cents; general administration, 6.32 cents ; 
libraries, 5.3 cents; research, 3.2 cents; prizes, student 
aid, etc., 1.75 cents; extension, 1.24 cents; service de- 
partments, 1.23 cents ; and physical plant additions, .52 
cent. 

Its income, on a dollar basis, is as follows: state ap- 
propriation, 65.44 cents; student fees, 19.35 cents; 
gifts for current use, 8.52 cents; income from endow- 
ment, 2.68 cents ; sales and services, 2.18 cents ; miscel- 
laneous, 1.28 cents ; and federal land grant, .57 cent. 

Total assets of the university were reported as $55,- 
083,306, an increase of about $2,500,000 over the 
previous year. A large part of this increase is the in- 
clusion of the W. W. Cook Law School endowment 
of approximately $2,000,000. The year’s income 
amounted to $6,761,480. 

Work on the Burton Memorial Campanile, the tower 
of which will house the university’s new carillon, will 
be started immediately. The alumni club subscribed 
$25,000 toward the construction of the tower, which 
will cost $150,000. The carillon is the gift of Charles 
Baird, an alumnus, and will cost an additional $50,000. 


TEACHERS COLLEGES of Missouri report a fall en- 
rollment in excess of last year, the following increases 
and enrollments being noted: Warrensburg, 838, in- 


crease, 9 per cent ; Cape Girardeau, 759, increase, 9 2/3 
per cent; Kirksville, 659, increase, 29.4 per cent; 
Springfield, 1,069, increase 15 2/3 per cent; Mary- 
ville, 718, increase, 17 per cent. The average increase 
is 16 per cent. 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE’S extension service 
has established class centers in fourteen cities of the 
state, with the cooperation of the engineering and arts 
and science diviisons of the college. Nearly one thou- 
sand have joined the study groups. Twenty-four sub- 
jects, ranging from shop arithmetic to calculus, as well 
as business and engineering subjects, are being taught. 
The college is also sponsoring five speech clinics in as 
Many cities. 

St. Louis UNIversiTyY will add a “rare book” room 
to its library, according to the Rev. H. H. Regnet. In- 
cluded in the collection are seventeen titles of the In- 
cunabula, or Cradle Books, which were printed be- 
tween 1450 and 1501; a manuscript Bible, believed to 
have been written in the fourteenth century, and other 
rare books. 


SHAW UNIvERsITY celebrated its seventieth anni- 
versary on November 20. A conference on the sub- 
ject, “The Private College in Negro Education,” was 
held on November 19. 


SMITH COLLEGE injects a domestic note into the 
news with the announcement by William A. Neilson, 


president, that students must not knit in lectures, con- 
certs, and assemblies. The click of the needles was 
said to bother speakers and musicians, as well as non- 
knitters. According to The New York Post, Mr. Neil- 
son also hopes that the rule may apply to gum-chewing. 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA celebrated 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of the inauguration of 
graduate studies on its campus with a three-day pro- 
gram beginning November 21. Conferences and 
panel discussion included the latest development in 
education, international relations, philosophy, psychol- 
ogy, social sciences, language and literature, physical 
sciences, biological and medical sciences. Nine college 
presidents and other distinguished educators took part 
in the program. Rockwell D. Hunt, dean of the grad- 
uate school, was in charge of the event. 


SOUTHERN ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL UNIVERSITY 
faculty members are considering curriculum revision 
through a committee headed by F. G. Warren and six- 
teen representatives of the various departments. Cur- 
riculum changes at other colleges and universities will 
be studied, and recommendations will be made only 
after each member has read widely on the trends in 
higher education. 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY announces an award of $50 in 
books to the “senior who is adjudged to have collected 
the most worthy library during his or her years at col- 
lege.” The donor is George W. Jacobs. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF UTAH’s new library was of- 
ficially dedicated on December 4, with Gov. H. H. 
Blood and George Norlin, president of the University 
of Colorado, as the principal speakers. The library 
contains 125,000 volumes. It has four stack levels 
with a capacity of 500,000 volumes each. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON entertained 
1,000 parents of freshmen, Tuesday evening, Novem- 
ber 26, in the second annual reception for fathers and 
mothers of newcomers on the campus. Many came 
from outside of Seattle, making a special trip to come 
to the reception, meet instructors, learn their children’s 
mid-quarter grades, and talk to various administrators. 
Extending the parent-teacher idea to the university is 
believed to be an innovation. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF WICHITA will begin construc- 
tion of a new auditorium and student union building 
shortly. Bids for the construction, which will cost in 
the neighborhood of $184,000, were opened Novem- 
ber 25. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, extension divi- 
sion, is bringing class instruction in university sub- 
jects to groups in thirty Wisconsin cities, the total en- 
rollment approximating 2,500 students. Extension 
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classes number 118, almost double that of last year, 
with thirty-one teachers serving on the extension fac- 
ulty and seven from residence departments needed for 
adult groups in the state at large. 


YANKTON COLLEGE’s history has been brought up 
to date with the recent publication of the second vol- 
ume of the History of Yankton College, written by 
E. I. Stewart, a former instructor. W. J. McMurtry, 
dean of the college for twenty-five years, prepared the 
first volume. 


Public Schools 


Night-school pupils in Detroit numbered 27,945 for 
the year, 1934-35. An enrollment in excess of 28,000 
is anticipated for the present year. F. S$. DeGalan is di- 
rector of night schools. 


The Vocational Maids’ Training School for colored 
gitls and women in Kansas City celebrated its twenty- 
seventh anniversary on November 14. It is believed to 
be the only public school of this particular nature in 
the United States. 


Some 2,000 rural pupils were idle in Hancock 
County, Mississippi, recently when fifty teachers joined 
thirty-five bus drivers and other transportation em- 
ployees in a strike because of their failure to receive 
their salaries. 


Utah’s demand for teachers ‘‘is the greatest it has 
been for a number of years,’’ says a release of the state 
university's news bureau. Primary teachers, including 
those of the first to fourth grades, led the demand, fol- 
lowed by teachers for upper elementary grades. 


Ninety-nine New York State school building proj- 
ects costing $24,823,605 have been approved by the 
Federal Emergency Public Works Administration. 
Of this amount, the PWA grants total $11,170,631, 
with additional loans of $3,863,000 also approved for 
this construction work. 


The teaching of retail selling and salesmanship is 
being studied by the U. S. Office of Education, which 
will compile a list of schools and teachers engaged in 
this type of education, according to an announcement 
of E. W. Barnhart, chief of the commercial education 
service. 


A grant of $27,000 in PWA funds has been author- 
ized for the construction of rural school buildings in 
Alaska. It will cover construction at Bethel, Kiana, 
Riddiford, and Talkeetna. In addition to the grant, 
the Territory will furnish $33,000, also to be spent on 
school construction. 


The Interscholastic League of Texas has adopted a 
tule whereby the upper age limit of pupils eligible to 
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compete in interscholastic events has been lowered 
from twenty to eighteen years. The league was com. 
mended in a resolution passed at a recent meeting of 
the State Board of Education. 


For the second consecutive year, the schools division 
of the Community Fund of Detroit led the entire city 
by attaining the highest proportion of its quota. Board 
of Education employees subscribed $54,197.63 this 
year, with more than 90 per cent of the city’s 7,000 
teachers subscribing to the fund. 


A weekly broadcast over station KSL, “Parents 
Should Know,” is being conducted by officials and 
teachers of the Salt Lake City schools, and has attracted 
considerable attention. One parent remarked: “This 
broadcast gives me a better understanding of what the 
schools are doing, and I’m learning what is expected 
of parents.” 


Twenty-seven per cent of Michigan youth, 16 to 25 
years old, was out of work and out of school last 
spring, according to William Haber, state NYA ad- 
ministrator. In the upper peninsula, the figure reached 
forty-one per cent. Last January, 83,000 young people 
between the foregoing age limits were on relief, ac- 
cording to Doctor Haber. 


The Michigan state department of public instruc- 
tion, in its bulletin of November 6, urges superintend- 
ents and principals to caution pupils against making 
contracts with alleged representatives of correspond- 
ence schools until a thorough investigation of the insti- 
tution has been made. The bulletin recites cases in 
which attempts were made to fleece pupils. 


Illinois schools receive 27.4 per cent of the Retailers’ 
Occupation Tax revenue, commonly known in Illinois 
as the “Sales Tax.’’ The bulk of the revenue from this 
source, exactly one-third, is used for unemployment 
relief, and the rest is divided among general state pur- 
poses, public welfare, permanent improvements, and 


bonds. 


Eight small children were hurt in a school-house fire 
at Clifton Forge, Va., on November 13, when they 
jumped from second-story windows. Two hundred 
others were saved without injury. ‘When fire was dis- 
covered,” relates the news dispatch, “children dashed 
down the stairs, some of them through the flames to 
safety, but others were unable to get through. They 
jumped.” 

Unpaid rural taxes in fifty counties in Pennsylvania 
increased 669 per cent in the first four years of the de- 
pression, according to P. I. Wrigley of Pennsylvania 
State College. The amount of uncollected taxes in 
1933 totaled $2,440,748 in the counties studied. Ap- 
proximately one-fifth of all privately-owned real estate 
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in Pennsylvania was found to be behind in its taxes, 
according to the study. 


The Massachusetts flag-saluting controversy was 
further complicated on November 13 when Miss Cora 
M. Foster, a teacher in the Lynn schools, refused to 
take part in the daily ceremony. News dispatches in- 
dicated that she would be charged with insubordina- 
tion. Miss Foster is a member of the sect of Jehovah's 
Witnesses, members of which have precipitated the 
affair by their fixed opposition to honoring a man-made 
flag. 

Lunchrooms in the St. Louis schools were operated 
at a loss of $1,657 during the fiscal year ending June 
30, as compared with a loss of $16,054 the previous 
year. Gross business last year was $236,926. The 
better financial showing, which, it was declared, was 
made without injury to the service, resulted from econ- 
omies such as discharging thirty-six members of the 
previous year’s working force and placing buying on a 
highly competitive basis. 

“Education is even a racket in many localities,” said 
Archbishop J. T. McNicholas of Cincinnati, speaking 
before the National Council of Catholic Women, No- 
vember 17. Among his other thoughts on education 
was this: “Parents should know that a majority of our 
young people cannot profit by a college course nor even 
by four years in a high school.” He also opposed the 
child labor amendment as a dangerous innovation. 


New York City school authorities will deny diplo- 
mas to any high-school pupil who refuses to declare his 
loyalty to the Constitution, and to the government of 
the state of New York. The United Parents Associa- 
tion has challenged the right to require such a declara- 
tion, but school authorities consider the matter one for 
department of education regulation. They say, how- 
ever, that pupils may demand a certificate indicating 
completion of high-school courses. 


Examination procedure for selecting teachers in New 
York City is being investigated by a special committee 
whose object is to determine ways in which the present 
system may be improved in order to eliminate further 
possibility of “error or fraud” in the tests. Henry 
Levy, chairman of the school board for examiners, 
made the announcement, November 13. The action is 
the outgrowth of charges of cheating and the giving- 
out in advance of copies of the examination. 


Peoria (Illinois) teachers are sponsoring the Peoria 
Teacher, which is printed in issues of 11,000 and sent 
into the homes of public school children. The pub- 
lication is planned especially for parents and other 
citizens of Peoria in an effort to bring about a har- 
Monious understanding between the public and its 
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schools. The teachers’ association has also established 
a speakers’ bureau to furnish speakers for luncheon 
clubs, women’s clubs, and school patrons’ organiza- 
tions. 


Although the population of Chicago has more than 
doubled since 1900, there are 6,786 fewer pupils in the 
first grade this year than in 1900, according to Don C. 
Rogers, director of the bureau of research and building 
survey. The decrease is attributed to the declining 
birth rate, which showed a rate of twenty-four births 
a thousand in 1913 as contrasted with 13.7 in 1934. 

In marked contrast is the twelfth grade increase— 
from 1,285 in 1900 to 20,382 in 1935. 


Programs for Our American Schools, on the radio 
at 7:30 EST over the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany’s “red” network include the following: 

December 18, “A Stable Teaching Profession” ; 
January 8, ‘‘When Teaching Days are Over’; January 
15, “A Trained Teacher for Every Child” ; January 22, 
“Pedagogs and Purse Strings’; February 5, ‘Schools 
and Taxes”; February 12, “Equality of Educational 
Opportunity”; February 19, “Uncle Sam and His 
Nephew’s School ;” and February 26, ‘School Leaders 
at St. Louis.” 


“Allied Youth,” a nonpolitical, nonsectarian, youth- 
led, youth-inspired movement whose platform is “We 
stand for the liberation through education of the indi- 
vidual and society from the handicaps of beverage 
alcohol” is developing a plan whereby the facts and in- 
fluences which the alcohol problem is having on young 
people since the repeal of the Eighteenth Amendment 
may be arrived at scientifically. The organization has 
offices in the NEA building in Washington, with 
W. Roy Breg as executive secretary, and is endorsed by 
Willard E. Givens of the NEA. 


A community effort, called the “Conference on 
Myerstown Planning,” has become influential in civic 
affairs at Myerstown, Pa. The group, composed of the 
school board and teaching staff, civic clubs, American 
Legion, lodges, churchmen, and others, sponsors a 
year-program which includes consideration of such 
matters as ‘Recreational Program for Myerstown,” 
“Educational Program, Present and Future,” Beautifi- 
cation, Zoning, Streets, and Architecture,” and “‘Busi- 
ness Interests and Opportunities in Relation to the En- 
tire Program.”” J. Lewis Fluck is “moderator,” and 
guides the discussions. 


Instruction in driving an automobile is being given 
to 120 pupils of Senn high school, Chicago, by G. W. 
Robertson, teacher in the Senn auto shop, who is in 
charge of the work. A second-hand car is being used 
for the purpose. A noncredit course of similar nature 
has also been announced in the State College High 
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School (Pennsylvania State College), by Jo Hays, sup- 
erintendent of schools. It will be given to all high- 
school pupils who satisfy state requirements and obtain 
a learner’s permit. Evidences of interest in teaching 
automobile driving have also appeared in news releases 
from other states. 


Kappa Delta Pi, education honor society, announces 
its third research award of $1,000 for the best original 
study treating “Any Significant Phase of the History 
of American Education.” Manuscripts will be re- 
viewed by the executive council of the society and by 
such expert students of the problem involved as the 
council may select. The manuscripts selected for final 
judging will be considered by a committee of the 
Laureate Chapter of the society. In judging the studies, 
the first question will be whether they meet recognized 
standards of historical scholarship, factors of organiza- 
tion, literary style, and probable appeal to an educated 
lay public. 


Says Governor Pinchot of Pennsylvania, anent the 
discharging of teachers: 

“I hope some day Pennsylvania will have every pub- 
lic school teacher on civil service or an equivalent ten- 
ure plan. If there is one class of public employees that 
should not be harassed by fear of losing their jobs 
without justifiable cause, it is the men and women who 
are devoting their lives, with small pay, to the educa- 
tion of our boys and girls.”’ 

Last month THE PHI DELTA KaPPAN reported a 
tuling of the Pennsylvania attorney-general about 
teachers and pupils saluting the flag, and what should 
happen in case of refusal. 


The Rockford (Illinois) ) Teachers Club is occupied 
with an examination of the causes of the $165,000 defi- 
cit with which their school board is faced this year, 
and a study of means to secure regular paydays for the 
remainder of the year, resumption on January 1 of the 
salaries for which teachers contracted, and a resump- 
tion of the regular salary schedule beginning next year. 
Aid is being sought from influential local organiza- 
tions and officials to get help from the state. The 
Rockford board attempted to recoup $54,000 to apply 
on the deficit by returning teachers’ salaries to the 
depression level, 18 to 30 per cent below the salary 
schedule. Teachers this year had contracted for sal- 
aries equal to the salary schedule less ten per cent. 


The state of education in Chicago is considered at 
some length by The Chicago Daily News in an edi- 
torial, ““Demoralizing the Schools,” which is quoted in 
part as follows: 

“This evil [use of marijuana cigarettes} has de- 
veloped in a period in which, by order of the board of 
education, the high schools have been deprived of 
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deans, and a six-class day, decreed by the same sapient 
body, has handicapped the teachers in personal work 
with pupils. It is no longer possible for teachers 

to investigate conditions and habits that may 
be reflected in poor classroom performance, to main- 
tain the intimate and friendly interest in the students 
which could be so valuable in maintaining morale, 
stimulating effort and safe-guarding young feet from 
ways of folly. 

“Some schools have been warned that their tele. 
phone bills are too high. Conscientious teachers have 
used the telephone to inquire about absent pupils, 
Now, presumably, they must let them go. Apparently 
the school board’s sole notion of improving the health, 
happiness and moral welfare of the children is to drag 
them from bed in the chill of night and dispatch them 
to school in the dark, under the city council’s eastern 
standard time ordinance.” 


Loyalty oaths and their propriety in respect to 
teachers are considered editorially in the Detroit Edu- 
cational News of October 22. Quoting from the 
editorial: 

“We cannot understand the point of view of those 
people who object to teachers taking an oath of loyalty 
to the Constitution. By law we require all elective of- 
ficials to take such oaths. Is it unreasonable for an 
anxious public to require as much from those en- 
trusted with the training of our future American citi- 
zens? A teacher is more than the word ordinarily sug- 
gests. A teacher is more than the term suggests tradi- 
tionally. 

“Since the World War, however, the position of a 
teacher has taken on more of its true significance. The 
public now realizes something of its responsibilities. 
A teacher is recognized today by thoughtful citizens as 
a guardian of our constitutional government and its 
orderly continuity. 

it is a matter of supreme importance that 
teachers not only be loyal, but that the public feel as- 
sured that they are. Lecturers who feel that 
teachers are ‘insulted’ when asked to take the oath have, 
in our opinion, a weak argument when one considers 
the need for confidence in teachers is certainly as great 
as in any other official of government, local, state, or 
national.” 


Recommendations expected to be made to the state 
legislature in Illinois by the latest of the state’s “‘educa- 
tion commissions”’ will suggest drastic changes in state 
and county school administration. The following are 
planned: 

1. Creation of a state board of education, appointed 
by the governor for long terms, to outline policies for 
the elementary and high schools. If the state con- 
stitution could be amended, the suggested state board 
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would appoint the state superintendent of public in- 
struction. 

2. Establishment of county school units under 
county boards of education, which would appoint 
county superintendents, and have supervisory jurisdic- 
tion over all schools except those in the larger cities. 

3. Grants of additional state aid to elementary 
schools, and special aid to the needier high schools. 
This recommendation would require an approximate 
$6,000,000 annual increase in the state distributive 
fund. 

The foregoing recommendations are those of 
Thomas E. Benner of the University of Illinois; Wil- 
liam C. Reavis, University of Chicago; and Eugene S. 
Lawler, Northwestern University, all experts in the 
field of educational administration, and will be sub- 
mitted to the legislative commission, which will then 
make its formal report. 

Governor Horner of Illinois has promised a special 
session of the state legislature for the purpose of giv- 
ing Illinois the best educational system in the country, 
according to a recent news story. 


“Earthquake drills” and the training of children and 
teachers in case of future temblors is one result of the 
recent disaster in Montana. Montana Education, the 
journal of the Montana Education Association gives 
several principles to be observed: 

“1. The first action in an earthquake requires ex- 
actly the opposite to a fire drill—go inward instead of 
outward. 

"2. Stay inside a building. 
outward. 

"3. Stay close to inside walls but away from walls 
where heavy pictures or maps are hung. 

“4. Open all doors, as they might jam and prevent 
getting out of a building in case of fire. Remember 
that an earthquake lasts only a few seconds and that 
there is plenty of time to evacuate a building if fire 
should start after the quake hits. 

ee thorough inspection should be made 
to find if the building is safe. 

“6. A calm command from the teacher will prevent 
a panic. 

“An investigation of buildings damaged and de- 
stroyed in the earthquake at Helena would indicate that 
the danger when remaining near an innerwall is prob- 
ably not more than one-hundredth as great as when 
tushing outside. . 

"Stay inside and keep as calm as your nerves will 
permit.” 

Several pictures are shown in Montana Education 
which indicate the almost complete destruction of the 
high-school building in Helena. The Bryant school 
was apparently less seriously damaged. 


Walls fall 
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Since the California quake of two years ago, Los An- 
geles children have been going to school in 957 tempo- 
rary bungalows and 879 tent bungalows. Through 
PWA help, Los Angeles will have one-third of its 
school buildings earthquake-resisting by January 1, 
1936. 


Seattle’s education program is being developed 
around five fields of activity: character education, 
guidance, curriculum revision, adult education, and re- 
search, according to Worth McClure, superintendent, 
as reported in the University of Washington’s College 
of Education Record by John E. Corbally, asssitant pro- 
fessor of education. 

After two years’ work, a committee headed by Le 
Roy Higgins, principal of Lincoln High School, has 
published Successful Living, a manual for use in ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. 

Descriptive report cards will be used in the kinder- 
garten and the first six grades. Instead of grading by 
letters, a “plus” sign will signify ‘worthy of special 
commendation” ; the “square root’”’ symbol of mathe- 
matics will mean “‘satisfactory” ; and a “minus” will in- 
dicate ‘should do better, not accomplishing work of 
grade.” Pupils’ work will be evaluated in two fields 
of growth: growth in work, study habits, social and 
personal traits; and growth in interests and activities. 
The purpose of the card in part is to eliminate the 
competition for grades. 

An extension of guidance service is being tried in 
one junior and in one senior high school, under the di- 
rection of Donald Nylen, a full-time counsellor. The 
study will be of pupil adjustment and of the best ways 
to integrate guidance activities within the school. Em- 
phasis will be put upon both curricular and social 
adjustment. 

Curriculum revision is planned on a thirteen-year 
basis, covering the program from the kindergarten 
through the high school. To carry out this program, 
the administrative staff has been reorganized, assistant 
superintendents not being in charge of the various 
school levels, but the work being divided according to 
function or service. 


In the Lay Magazines 


POLITICAL REALISM IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
E. Wilson. Scribner's 98: 371-373; December, 1935. 
“The schools breed cynics by teaching sentimental 
idealism which is contrary to what boys and girls hear 
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at home and observe around them. Intelligent patri- 
otism requires a teaching of social perspective rather 
than governmental detail,” begins the article. 

Mr. Wilson’s effective program of education for citi- 
zenship would “emphasize the concept of government 








as a social organism, the realization of a struggle be- 
tween good and evil in such an organism, and the pos- 
sibility of an experimental attitude toward continuous 
adjustment of the organism to the organism of general 
social growth. Teachers are not or cannot 
become wholly free agents. The need is first 
for well-informed and courageous teachers, but the 
need is equally great for a public which will cooperate 
with and support them.”’ In this he echoes to a consid- 
erable extent the feeling of E. A. Cross in the follow- 
ing article in this column. 

Schools should show, the author says, that both effi- 
ciency and inefficiency exist as parts of the same socio- 
logical process, but they cannot do it if they remain 
alone idealistic or alone cynical. 


PAINLESS EDUCATION. E. A. Cross. The Atlantic 
156: 740-746; December, 1935. 

Several important things are found by Mr. Cross to 
be wrong with education, including the majority of 
teachers, whom he calls unprofessional ; a restless, am- 
bitious hierarchy of administrators and supervisors who 
harass teachers with a constantly changing machinery 
and vacillating plan of education; and unhealthful 
public demands, in which he includes the pressure of 
noncooperating parents. 

Although he believes many teachers consider the in- 
culcation of citizenship as their jobs, and many others 
try to teach well the tool subjects, he thinks the major- 
ity are indifferent to both of these aims. Mr. Cross 
estimates that a fifth of the teachers are “impossible,” 
another fifth are superior and can teach well in spite of 
almost any handicap, and the other three-fifths are from 
“fair” to “pretty good.” As a remedy, he suggests 
laws that will make it possible for teachers’ colleges to 
exercise rigid selection. 

Of the administration he has little good to say. His 
recommendation is that the constantly shifting tech- 
niques be scrapped and a true educational philosophy 
be decided upon and adhered to. With parents who 
must be pleased he is equally impatient. 

What to do? First, abandon approval of ‘‘painless 
education.” Parents must not insist on passing grades 
unless their children actually learn. 

Second, only real teachers should be permitted to 
continue in the profession. ‘Real’ teachers, according 
to Mr. Cross, are those who inspire children to give 
their best ; who keep children satisfied in the midst of 
patient drudgery when it is necessary ; who teach all but 
the imbecile a mastery of those forms of knowledge 
and those skills that have either individual or social sig- 
nificance, each in proportion to his ability to learn. 
Teachers should, declares Mr. Cross, implant the wish 
for order, respect for truth, and disapproval of lying, 
stealing and other immoral practices. His philosophy 
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suggests that of H. C. Morrison’s in that he would have 
the “‘right”’ things taught, and have pupils imbued with 
the idea of doing what is right because it is right. 

Third, he would remove the pressures that keep su- 
pervisors, principals, superintendents, and college pres. 
idents “dancing around” and making believe that 
movement is progress. 

Fourth, let the whole state, the taxpayers, parents, 
school boards, school executives, teachers, and children 
join in a campaign against the belief that everything 
worthwhile can be attained without work. 

Mr. Cross is not a reactionary, however; he would 
not go back to the good old days of the three R's. Of 
the so-called ‘‘fads and frills” he writes: 

- I maintain that these frills are more im- 
portant items in the catalog of things we live by—more 
important than the tools. Even so, the tools come 
first.” He sums up his idea of what education should 
be as follows: 

“Give each child the fullest and most effective edu- 
cation he or she is able to take, each one according to 
his capacity, and no more.” 


CHILDREN’S INTELLIGENCE IN RELATION TO Oc- 
CUPATION OF FATHER. M. L. Reymert and John 
Frings. The American Journal of Sociology 41:351- 
354; November, 1935. 

A study, carried out by the Laboratory of Child Re- 
search at Mooseheart, and reported in this article, 
shows no significant relation between the children’s in- 
telligence in relation to his father’s occupation. 

One section of the experiment did show, however, 
that the children of skilled laborers, fathers of Moose- 
heart pupils, were superior to a group of Boston chil- 
dren with fathers in the unskilled labor class. 

The study further showed little significant difference 
between the intelligence of low occupational groups 
and the entire child population at Mooseheart. 

In defining the occupational groups, Prof. F. W. 
Taussig’s economic groupings were used. 


Publications 


Educational Law and Administration, which has 
been published under the editorship of M. M. Cham- 
bers, will be combined with the Ohio School Board 
Magazine, with Julius B. Tietz as editor-in-chief and 
business manager. Mr. Tietz is secretary-treasurer of 
the Ohio State Association of Boards of Education. 
Mr. Chambers will continue as a consulting editor. 


Indianapolis Public Schools and Taxes, distributed 
by the board of education of Indianapolis, announces 
that the cost of educating a child in that city will be 
fifty-three cents a day during the current year. Of the 
per diem cost, thirty-five cents is for teaching services, 
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six cents for operation of buildings, and nine cents for 
interest and fixed finance charges. The publication 
calls attention to the decreased costs in Indianapolis, 
in spite of a steady growth of enrollment during the 


past ten years. 
Time Allotment Study for Grades 1A-8A, prose- 
cuted by the school system of Kalamazoo, Mich., is an 
attempt to determine the amount of time representative 
school systems in the 40,000-70,000 population-group 
of cities give to elementary subjects, and other infor- 
mation. Replies from 36 cities in all sections of the 
country were received. Comparisons were drawn with 
time allotments in Kalamazoo. The publication was 
prepared by Russell Doney, director of research, and 
contains sixteen pages of material, with many tables. 


Ohio Radio Announcer, a weekly publication of the 
bureau of educational research of Ohio State Univer- 
sity, is being sent to city and county superintendents 
of Ohio. Educational programs of Ohio stations and 
the networks are listed, together with a suggestion 
of the particular studies in which such programs will 
be most helpful. Listings are not necessarily recom- 
mended because of the absence of complete informa- 
tion. Cooperating in the project are thirteen commer- 
cial stations, the Ohio State University station, and the 
networks. 


The Economic Outlook in Higher Education for 
1935-36, prepared by Henry Badger of the Office of 
Education, indicates that higher education in every sec- 
tion of the country expects a better financial year than 
that of 1934-35. An average increase of 6.2 per cent 
in educational and general income is expected, but, 
while this increase is general, it is not uniform in all 
sections. Teachers’ salaries are also in line for im- 
provement, the study indicates. The inquiry, to which 
319 institutions replied, is in mimeograph form, and 
is composed largely of tables of data. 


The Office of Education announces a free distribu- 
tion of certain new teaching aids. One of these is a 
chart showing broadcast schedules of U. S. naval radio 
stations’ transmitting time, weather, hydrography, and 
ice. Another is “PWA in Action,” a map 26 by 36 
inches, showing projects of greatest significance in 
every part of the nation. The National Park Service 
announces publication of three new colored posters: a 
trumpeter swan in Yellowstone, an Indian poster of 
the Southwest, and one pertaining to historical areas 
under the Park Service's jurisdiction. The posters may 
be obtained direct from the National Park Service, 
Washington, D. C. 

Educational Abstracts, according to a recent an- 
nouncement, is to make its bow to the educational 
world in January, 1936, on the occasion of the publica- 
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tion of Volume I, Number 1. Educational Abstracts 
will be published bimonthly, omitting one issue during 
the summer. There will be about eighty pages in 
each issue and about 250 abstracts, according to the 
announcement. 

It is the purpose of the editors to provide abstracts of 
current material of educational interest in books, jour- 
nals, monographs, etc., and these will be classified 
under thirty-two separate headings or classifications. 
This new journal proposes to keep the members of the 
profession abreast of the constant flow of educational 
literature by covering the contributions to fact and 
theory in education both in this country and abroad. 

The editor will be Norman J. Powell and the associ- 
ate editors Helen M. Born, Daniel Green, Sylvia D. 
Powell, and H. Robert Weiss. The list of 29 co-oper- 
ating editors for the first issue includes the following: 
Otis W. Caldwell, C. C. Crawford, Carter V. Good, 
C. T. Gray, Paul R. Hanna, Leonard V. Koos, C. W. 
Odell, H. L. Smith, John L. Stenquist, and F. L. 
Whitney. 

Subscriptions are received at $4 per annum and may 
be addressed to 230 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


The educational research division of the New York 
state department of education announces the following 
studies, either completed or shortly to be completed: 

Applicants Refused Admission by Colleges and Pro- 
fessional Schools of New York State, Bulletin 1042; 
Pp. 40. 

College Entrance Inquiry, Bulletin 1007 ; Pp. 123. 

The Development of State Support of Education in 
New York State, Bulletin 1019. 

Directed Study, Bulletin 1025 ; Pp. 52. 

Economics of Financing School Buildings. Unpub- 
lished. 

High School-College Relationships. Unpublished. 

Needed Educational Research in New York State 
and Research Recently Completed. Pp. 72. 

The Postgraduate Problem in New Y ork State High 
Schools, Bulletin 1029; Pp. 41. 

The Prognosis of Teaching Ability of Students in 
New York State Normal Schools, Bulletin 1033; 
Pp. 63. 

Provisions for Mentally Retarded and Gifted Chil- 
dren. Being printed. 

Teacher Salaries in New York State, 1928-29 to 
1933-34. 

The Variability of Children of Different Ages in 
New York State. Being printed. 

The Small High School in New York State. Being 
printed. 

Social and Economic Trends in New Y ork State and 
Their Implications for Education. Mimeograph sum- 
mary available. 
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Trends in School Costs and Expansion of the Edu- 
cational Program in New Y ork State. 

Cost of Education and the Cost of Government in 
New York State. Not published. 

Those interested in obtaining further information 
may write to the director of the division. 


Study of Living Costs and Incomes, the first section 
of an inquiry conducted by the Hawaiian Education As- 
sociation, considers the economic position of teachers 
of the Territory of Hawaii, and has as its avowed pur- 
pose the showing that automatic salary increases not 
only should not have been discarded, but should be 
restored. 

The inquiry was conducted by one committee dur- 
ing 1932, and another began its work to consider the 
problem from the point at which the first ceased. 

The study cites the problems of the teacher not 
only peculiar to Hawaii, but to the mainland as well. 
By graphs and other means, data are presented show- 
ing cuts in salary, increased teacher-load, relation of 
teacher-income and living costs to similar phases in the 
life of the workingman and the executive. One of the 
results shown is that the needs of the teacher-groups in 
Hawaii are generally greater than their incomes, with 
certain exceptions. 

Costs of education are considered, as well as are ob- 
jections made by those who consider that too much of 
the tax-dollar goes to education. Gains in incomes of 
industries of Hawaii, restoration of salaries and wages 
in industry, and other pertinent facts are treated. 
Food costs and other rising expenses are enumerated. 

In conclusion, and based on its findings, the commit- 
tee recommends a restoration of the salary schedule in 
effect when dropped in 1932, giving effect to automatic 
increases that should have been made from 1932 to 
1935. The committee feels that such a restoration 
would not bring about excessive additional cost, in 
view of tax-cuts that have been made. 

Members of the committee conducting the study 
were: Joseph Dostal, chairman; M. K. Cameron, 
adviser; and Clarence Akwai, Paul Bellows, Joseph 
Bishop, Ruth Kueffer, Mrs. Frank Sutherland, and 
Mrs. Vivian Walworth. 


New Books 


The Social Ideas of American Educators, by Merle 
Curti. New York: Scribner's, 1935. Pp. 613. 

This interestingly-titled book, a sister-volume to Pro- 
fessor Counts’ Social Foundations of American Educa- 
tion, is called by Harry J. Carman, who reviewed it for 
Survey (October), ‘‘one of the most important contri- 
butions ever made to the literature of American social 
and intellectual history.” 
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Mr. Curti shows that the idea of tradition, accepted 
ideals, and habituation are discoverable in the social 
ideas of American educational leaders. Most educa. 
tors, he thinks, follow the ideal of education’s function 
as being to perpetuate existing economic and social pat. 
terns. Some recent ones, however, have looked to the 
schools “for defeating aristocratic and plutocratic ele. 
ments in the national life.’”” He shows the sharp cleay. 
age between existing conditions and idealism in educa- 
tion, and thinks that schools cannot render complete 
social utility until this cleavage has been eliminated 
and the ideal is made real. 

The volume is the tenth of the report of the Com. 
mission on Social Studies in the schools, which was 
named several years ago by the American Historical 
Association. 


Folk Tales of Missouri, by Earl A. Collins. Boston: 
Christopher Publishing House, 1935. Pp. 133. 

This is a delightful collection of the folk tales of 
Missouri, collected largely from the Ozark Mountain 
regions, which represent the pioneer type of honest, 
hard-working, imaginative people of earlier days. Dr. 
Collins (National Historian of Phi Delta Kappa) has 
given a historical setting for the tales and he has made 
them so interesting and readable that they will be re- 
read many times. The whole aim of Folk Tales of Mis- 
souri, according to the author, is to preserve these tales 
that other generations may know something of the life, 
feelings, and character of a sturdy and hardy race of 
people gone before. 


The Heart of the Skyloo, by Ottis B. Sperlin. Port- 
land, Oregon: Metropolitan Press, 1934. Pp. 346. 

This book is a story of the native culture of the 
Northwest as that culture existed when the traders ar- 
rived and as it modified itself during the golden age 
of Indian history, the fur-trade era. In this story, the 
daring and sturdy characters of oldest Oregon play a 
strenuous and honorable part. The book is in two 
parts: Book One, Romance; and Book Two, Religion. 

The author has been lecturer in English and Edu- 
cation at the University of Washington since 1923. 
He is a member of Phi Delta Kappa and at one time 
was a member of the National Council. He has been 
interested in the study of the Northwest Indian of a 
century ago since 1911 and has carried on extensive 
research into the journals (published and in manu- 
script) of explorers and traders who lived among the 
Indians from 1787 to 1842. In addition he has done 
much field work among the surviving tribes, and to 4 
number of the descendants of the character portrayed 
in The Heart of the Skyloo he makes grateful acknow!- 
edgments. 
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Of Concern to Phi Delta Kappa 


THE MEMBERS of Phi Delta 
NEW ALUMNI Kappa located in Evansville 
CHAPTER and southwestern Indiana have 

been meeting at Princeton, In- 
diana, for several years as an informal club. After 
formal petition which was approved by the execu- 
tive committee, the group was granted an alumni 
chapter charter and the new chapter was formally 
installed on December 2, 1935, by the executive 
secretary with the assistance of Frederick G. Neel 
of Alpha Chapter. Forty members signed the 
charter and this list will soon be increased by the 
addition of mew names to the chapter roll. It 
would be difficult to find a group of men more en- 
thusiastic in its appraisal of the benefits to be de- 
rived from such an organization unit. The presi- 
dent of the Alpha Zeta Alumni Chapter (number 
30) is M. L. Plumb, Principal of the Reitz High 
School, Evansville; the vice president, Charles E. 
Reeves, Professor of Education, Evansville, Col- 
lege, Evansville; and the secretary, Charles R. Rob- 
inson, Superintendent of Schools, Owensville. 


THE Sixteenth National Council 
of Phi Delta Kappa will meet in 
St. Louis, Missouri, at Hotel Stat- 
ler, December 27-30, 1935. This 
isa legislative and policy-making body. 

What will constitute the business of the coun- 
cil? The report and recommendations of the Na- 
tional Reorganization Committee (published in the 
September issue of THE PH1 DELTA KAPPAN) 
will doubtless be the first order of business. The 
following are the salient features of that part of 
the report which has to do with major reorganiza- 
tion in the fraternity: 

1. A change of name from Phi Delta Kappa to 
Delta Phi Kappa. This is proposed in recognition 
of the existence of two other organizations having 
the name ‘Phi Delta Kappa,”’ one a noncollegiate, 
community type of fraternity and the other a 
colored sorority in education. 

2. An addition to the name of the fraternity is 
proposed in recognition of the professional inter- 
ests of the field members and as an expression of 
the nature and purpose of the organization. It is 
proposed that the professional name of the frater- 
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nity be ‘“The American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Education.” 

3. It is proposed that the nature and purpose of 
the fraternity remain as stated in the present consti- 
tution and as defined by action of the last national 
council. 

4. It is proposed that membership classification 
be revised to provide for two classes; campus and 
field members. Campus membership will be com- 
posed of those who are resident and participating 
members in the campus chapter. Field member- 
ship will consist of those who are no longer in resi- 
dence in the vicinity of the campus chapter. 

5. It is proposed that there be a uniform mem- 
bership fee collected by the campus chapters and 
distributed by the national office to the chapter and 
state units according to the place of residence of 
the contributing member. The uniform fee pro- 
posed is $3.00. 

6. It is proposed that the national executive 
committee be enlarged from five to seven members 
in order that it may be more representative. 

7. A new plan for the election of district repre- 
sentatives is proposed and the duties and responsi- 
bilities of the district officers are enlarged. 

8. It is proposed that there be developed in each 
state a “‘state organization’’ and details as to pro- 
cedure in the promoting of such organizations are 
set forth. It is also proposed that each state organ- 
ization be given support to the extent of $100.00 
as a means of encouraging and assisting such or- 
ganizations. The purpose in this proposal is to 
make it possible for each member of Phi Delta 
Kappa, regardless of his place of residence, to be 
a functioning member. 

9. A plan for proportional balloting in the 
national council and on referendum issues is 
proposed. 

10. It is proposed that the name of THE PHI 
DELTA KaPPAN be changed to such a name as “‘Ed- 
ucational Advance” and that the magazine be given 
another two-year trial, continuing as at present. 

In addition to the above major proposals recom- 
mended for adoption by the special committee, 
there are forty-seven proposals for consideration 
by the council which are grouped as “Miscellaneous 
Agenda.” 
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PHI DELTA KAPPA FEES'—1935-1936 








CHAPTERS 


Alpha Epsilon 


Alpha Zeta 
Alpha Eta 


Alpha Rho 
Alpha Sigma 
Alpha Tau 


Initiation 


Membership 





National 


Chapter 


Total’ 


National 


Chapter* 











7.50 
7.50 
7.50 


7.50 
7.50 
7.50 
7.50 
7.50 
7.50 
7.50 
7.50 
7.50 


7.50 
7.50 
7.50 
7.50 
7.50 


7.50 
7.50 


7.50 
7.50 
7.50 
7.50 
7.50 
7.50 
7.50 
7.50 
7.50 
7.50 


7.50 
7.50 


7.50 


7.50 
7.50 


7.50 
7.50 
7.50 








13.75 
6.75 
5.25 


5.75 
6.00 
6.00 
5.50 
5.00 
7.50 
2.25 
9.75 
3.50 


7.25 
4.25 
5.50 
5.50 
9.75 


7.50 
11.25 


5.00 
6.00 
9.75 
7.75 
8.25 
7.75 
6.75 
5.50 
3.50 
8.50 


7.50 
6.00 


3.50 


8.50 
3.00 
8.50 


5.50 
4.50 
4.00 
4.75 





21.25 
14.25 
12.75 


13.25 
13.50 
13.50 
13.00 
12.50 
15.00 

9.75 
17.25 
11.00 


14.75 
11.75 
13.00 
13.00 
17.25 


15.00 
18.75 


12.50 
13.50 
17.25 
15.25 
15.75 
15.25 
14.25 
13.00 
11.00 
16.00 


15.00 
13.50 


11.00 


16.00 
10.50 
16.00 


13.00 
12.00 
11.50 
12.25 
16.75 


16.75 
13.75 
15.00 





1.50 
1.50 
1.50 


1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 


1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 


1.50 
1.50 





-50 
50 

a 2.00 
b 1.50 
1.00 
1.00 
1.25 
1.00 
50 
1.00 
yp 
1.50 

a 1.50 
b .50 
1.00 
1.50 
.50 
.50 

a 2.50 
b .50 
1.00 

a 3.00 
b 1.00 
50 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
50 
1.00 
1.00 
.00 

a 2.50 
b 1.00 
.50 

a 4.00 
b 2.00 
a 1.50 
b 1.00 
1.00 
1.00 

a 1.50 
b .50 
1.00 
1.00 
.50 
1.00 

a 3.00 
b 2.50 
1.50 
1.00 
1.00 





* As of December 10, 1935. 
* Exclusive of jewelry and shingle. 


*a” signifies fee for those in residence. 
“b” signifies fee for field members. 
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DISTRICT NO. 1. 

States: Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana. 
FRANCIS F. POWERS, District Representative, Assistant 
Professor of Education, University of Washington, Se- 
attle, Wash. 

pw a of Washington 
Francis F. Powers, Secretary “ Stee Hil, Uni- 
versity of Washington, Seattle, 

Cu1—University of Oregon 
Joseph Holaday, anata | 24 School of Education, Univer- 
sity of Oregon, Eugene, 

Atrpua GamMMa—State College’ of Washingt 
Russell H. Ainsworth, Secretary, Box O7, College Sta- 
tion, Pullman, Wash. 

DISTRICT NO. 2. 

States: California, Nevada, Arizona, Utah, New Mexico. 

WALTER E. MORGAN, District Representative, Assistant 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, State Dept. of Ed- 
ucation, Library and Courts Bldg., Sacramento, Calif. 

De.tta—Stanford University 
Lester G. Gre ory, Secretary, Box No. 1165, Stanford 
University, 

Lascunan-SToleeesiey of California 
Harold J. Eifert, Secretary, Haviland Hall, University of 
California, Berkeley, Calif. 

A.pua Epsiton—University of Southern California 
Merritt M. Thompson, Secretary, Box No. 123, Univer- 
sity of Southern California, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Avpua Zeta—University of Arizona 
John F. Walker, Secretary, Bin-A, University Station, 
College of Education, Tucson, 

Atrua Omicron—Claremont Colleges 
Carey S. Bliss, Secretary, Education Department, Har- 
per Hall, Claremont Colleges, Claremont, Calif. 


DISTRICT NO. 3. 
States: Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Texas. 


ROBERT E. WHITE, District Representative, Head of 
Mathematics Department, Northeast High School, Resi- 
dence Address: 3525 Benton Blvd., Kansas City, Mo. 

Gam mMa—University of Missouri 
Bower Aly, Secretary, 216 Jesse Hall, University of Mis- 
souri, Columbia, Mo. 

Kaprpa—University of Kansas 
C. A. Campbell, Secretary, 117 Fraser Hall, University 
of Kansas, Lawrence, 

Mu—University of Texas 
F. M. Hemphill, Secretary, Box No. 1642, University Sta- 
tion, Austin, Tex. 

Atpna ALpHa—University of Oklahoma 
Lonnie D, Huddleston, Secretary, Box No. 213, Faculty 
Exchange, University of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla. 

Atpua Detta—Kansas State College 
Maurice Moggie, Secretary, Department of Education, 
Kansas State College, Manhattan, Kans. 


DISTRICT NO. 4. 


States: Wyoming, Colorado, North Dakota, Nebraska, 
Iowa, Minnesota. 

ARNOLD E. JOYAL, District Representative, Professor of 
Education, College of Liberal Arts, University of Den 
ver, Denver, Colo. 

Ers1ton—U niversity of Iowa 
Walter R. Goetsch, gocres a, “weee> ot Education, Uni- 
versity of Iowa, Towa City, I 

A pny of Mian 
L. J. Luker, Secretary, Room —” Peres Hall, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, innea lis, Minn. 

Omicron—University of Nebote 
Charles A. Bowers, Secretary, 605 South 14th Street, 
Lincoln, Nebr. 

Acpua Tueta—University of North Dakota 
Lawrence W. Hanson, Secretary, Box No. 546, Univer- 
sity Station, Grand Forks, N. D. 

ALtpHa Mu—Colorado State College of Education 
Leon C. Mulling, Secretary, Colorado State College of 
Education, Greeley, Colo. 

A.tpua SigmMa—University of Denver 
Norris F. Bush, Secretary. ent of Education, 
College of Liberal Arts, University of Denver, Denver, 


Colo. 
DISTRICT NO. 5, 
States: Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, Indiana, Ohio, West 
Virginia, Kent 
DON C. ROGERS, District Representative, Director of Re- 





Directory of Campus Sn 


emg eS 


search ond ee! 


Zeta—University - Chicago E 

Lester ©. Whetten, Secretary, Gradast: Sie 
, University of Chicago, Chicago, I 

Pr Sniversity of Illinois 

Rugme Urheos, Hit Secretary, 220 Library, University of 
inois, 

it ye State U: University 
J. W. Sherburne, we Building, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, O 

Ursion-—Northwestern University 
William D. Secretary, School of Education, 
Northwestern bg we Evanston, IIl. 

a ng Bo Wisconsin 
Russell L. Moberly, Secretary, Box 183, Bascom Hall, 
University of Wi Madison, Wis. 

OFF W. Dalton Secre 7 Vai High School 

on, tetary, versi ’ 

University of bor, Mich. 

ALPHA hose rere of Cincinn — 
& G. , Secretary, 3619 Wabash Avenue, Cincin- 


ro. 
aapes Nu—University of Kentucky 
Louis Clifton, Reormicy, my of Education, Univer- 
sity of Kentucky, Lexington, 


DISTRICT NO. 6 


States: Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, New York, Pennsylvania, , Mom ree 
Delaware, Maryland, Connecticut, f 

IRA M. KLINE, District Representative. Supervising Prin 
cipal, Greenburgh No. 8 ools, White . ¥. 

Gescet A. Mamet aeaiads, Des, te. Aik Yaabins 

orge uzz ox No, 
College, Columbia bie Walversity, New York, N. ¥. 

Tueta—Cornell U 
Virgil Ruegsegger, tee WY. 251 Goldwin Smith Hall, 
Cornell University, I 

ig lg tea 
Bert Rosen, Secretary, 6 Lawrence Hall, Kirkland Street, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

X1—Universi he Pittsburgh 
Charles P. Scott, Sec 
of if rage Pi 

Ruo—New York tin, Secre 

Secretary, 373 Mamaroneck Avenue, 


TaD University of 
Roderic se emgivenis Room 100, Bennett 
Hall, University of peneeetpanis, phia, Pa. 
ALPHA Era—Temple University 
Henry Moehling, Jr., Secretary, 1452 No. 59th Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Arua Lamapa—Boston University 
— J. Gearon, Secreipry. Sctool of Education, Boston 
niversity, 29 Exeter Street, Boston, Mass. 
Avena Pi1—Rutgers eer, 2 
Robert Walker, Sec e: of Education, Rutgers 
University. New B: 
ALPHA Ruo—Johns Hopkins Univ ersity. 
Walter a er, Secretary, 3805. Dolfield Avenue, Balti- 
more, 
ALPHA LPs ver gle as wn Coll 
G. J. Free, Secretary, Care Summer Session Office, Penn 
clients “State College, State College, Pa. 


DISTRICT NO. 7. 
States: Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennes- 
see, Louisiana, Mi Georgia, Alabama, Florida. 
EDWARD ALVEY, JR., District Representative, Profes- 
sor of Education, State Teachers College, Fredericksburg, 


210 State Hall, University 


Va. 
Pst—Peabody Co 
ae A. Cordrey, retary, Peabody College, Nashville, 
‘enn. 
Atpua Beta—University of Viewioi 
Arthur M. Jarman, Room D, Peabody Hall, 
University of Virginia, University, Va. 
Apna Kappa—University of Tennessee 
A. D. Mueller, Secretary, pe No. 4226, University of 
Tennessee, ille, Ten 
Atpua X1—University of ‘Alabama 
C. E. Williams, Secretary, University of Alabama, Uni- 
versity, Ala, 
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Phi Delta Kappa 


“Lest We Forget” 


We need to remind ourselves from time to time that 
Phi Delta Kappa is a professional educational frater- 
nity—national in scope. It is neither a social nor an 
honor fraternity. To be sure, we shall always empha- 
size good-fellowship; but good-fellowship is not the 
reason for our being. On the other hand, we do not 
take a man into the fraternity in order to honor either 
him or ourselves. We take him in because we believe 
him to be one with us in the field of education; that 
is our common bond. 

We may differ widely in politics, religion, or per- 
sonal characteristics. We are one in our devotion to 
the child, the home, and the school, and in our de- 
termination to serve them upon a professional plane. 

Allegiance to our three ideals does not mean that 
we are to strive to realize them collectively. It does 
mean that collectively we are to strive to 
each one to realize these ideals individually. It means 
more than that. 

Since we are a professional fraternity, we must re- 
member that it is the welfare of the profession that is 
to be promoted, and not merely the welfare of our 
eee J. K. FLANDERS. 

This statement was written in 1924 and recently re- 
affirmed by the author. 











